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CONVENTION AND REALITY IN JAPANESE CULTURE 
FREDERICK S. HULSE 


LL HUMAN CULTURE, of course, depends upon the use of mutually 
intelligible symbols, and to this extent may be said to be conventional. 
Many, if not most, of these symbols are of rather arbitrary nature, as can be 
shown by comparisons between various cultures. Nevertheless, our own conven- 
tions are likely to appear to us natural, whereas those of other peoples seem 
stilted or artificial. Whether, viewed from this point of view, Japanese culture 
is in fact more conventional than our own is, perhaps, doubtful. Nevertheless, 
the elaboration of ritual, and the interest shown in details of ceremony, by the 
Japanese, have attracted the interest of scholars as well as stimulated the amuse- 
ment of the non-scholastic public, and the interest, at any rate, would appear 
to be fully justified. 

There seems to be widespread agreement that an intense desire to foresee 
coming situations, perhaps especially with respect to inter-personal relationships, 
and to have the correct responses to a great variety of such situations on tap, 
is one of the outstanding features of Japanese culture.’ Casual and unplanned 
encounters have a reputation for being pretty dangerous. In part, at any rate, 
this reputation is well-founded in historical reasons. Japanese social structure 
and governmental practice have combined to keep potential equals suspicious of 
one another and dependent upon some superior. Under such circumstances, the 
dangers implicit in meeting a situation which has not been planned for are real. 
Life is hard enough, and lack of security is prevalent enough, under the best 
of conditions to which a Japanese is accustomed. Caution and calculation are, 

1 For a perhaps absurd but still a telling example of this, see D. J. Haring, Land of Gods 


and Earthquakes (New York, 1929), pp. 96-97, concerning the formalized statements of street- 
car conductors on duty. 
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to some degree, required. That the necessity for them should loom large, and 
even take on an exaggerated size, is quite natural. 

As a result, much attention has in fact been paid to regulating details of 
behavior suitable for a vast range of potential situations. Not only the attention 
of foreign scholars, but of growing Japanese children, is focused upon training 
for such arbitrary ritualistic behavior and developing a considerable degree of 
sensitivity to minor deviations therefrom. Such behavior, since it deals with 
specific responses to specific stimuli, can and does become habitual. We all 
develop many conditioned reflexes during our youth: perhaps the Japanese special- 
ize in those which are thought appropriate for inter-personal relationships, just 
as Americans may emphasize those which are appropriate for the manipulation 
of mechanical gadgets. But the drilling of the Japanese begins at a very early 
age, before an appeal to the child’s reason is possible, and tends to be very inflexi- 
ble and persistent for all. The importance of exact conformity is, I think, 
adequately demonstrated by the extent of mutual codperation between parents, 
neighbors, and government officials in enforcing rules. Political, social, and family 


' regulations have become merged into a single all-embracing system. Sin, crime, 


and bad manners overlap, to some degree, in practically any culture, but in Japan 
they are more than usually synonymous.” 

Yet this does not mean that any given individual’s underlying motives and 
teal feelings are in accord with the proper norms in Japan any more than in the 
United States. Perhaps they are further suppressed or even internalized; perhaps, 
on the other hand, their mode of expression is simply different from ours. The 
system of obligations which is assumed to regulate one’s life may in fact do 
nothing of the sort. Just as a multiplicity of legal regulations appears to promote 
skill in evasion of the law’s intent among those who, like ourselves, depend upon 
exactly phrased statutes, so too, elaboration of ritual obligations may lead to skill 
in adherence to forms without content. Because of this, interpretations of Japan- 
ese culture based upon a study—no matter how thorough-going—of conventions 
does not necessarily provide a correct picture of the culture in its entirety. Such 
studies, in fact, have been numerous, at variance with one another, and equally 
plausible. 

Without doubt Dr Benedict’s recent book The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword® is outstanding among such works for its comprehensive scope and for the 
depth of its penetration. It covers the whole range of conventional social obliga- 

2 Frederick S. Hulse, A Sketch of Japanese Society (Journal, American Oriental Society, 
vol. 66, pp. 219-229, 1946). 

3 Boston, 1946. 
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tions in a most thoroughgoing manner. Nevertheless, since it deals with those 
things which the Japanese think that they ought to do, rather than with those 
things which they frequently do in fact, it remains a picture of convention rather 
than of reality. It is not at all unlikely that, at least in contrast to the average 
American, the average Japanese tries harder, and succeeds more frequently, in 
abiding by his social obligations. Yet, as the Japanese themselves so frequently 
say “We are only human, after all.” Perhaps the most succinct comment on the 
formulations in this book has been made by a young lady of Tokyo: “It sounds 
like a school teacher here, speaking to his pupils.” 

This is not to say that a correct analysis of the system of obligations, conven- 
tion-ridden as they may be, is not of great importance. Interpretations of Japan 
based upon the assumption that conventions serve only as a mask to hide the real- 
ity, and that this reality is in no way organically bound to the conventions have also 
been numerous. Purporting to give one the “low-down,” the “inside dope” on the 
Japanese, they often have a superficial plausibility, and certainly have an appeal 
to the cynically or the sensationally minded. Yet the picture which they present 
is far more distorted and misleading than the interpretations which assume that 
conventions have real significance. Convention and reality are not the same, but 
the connections between them are surely far from fortuitous. 

We have in Japan, as elsewhere in the world, the problem of overt and covert 
culture, of ideal standards versus practical behavior. But we have something more 
as well. Japan is a nation with a technologically complex culture, and hence both 
a well developed class structure and a long written tradition. Many Japanese have 
given much attention to the problems of human behavior in society, and there 
is, in consequence, a vast body of formally constructed, though sometimes ob- 
scurely worded, social ethics and philosophy. It may well be that the observations 
of these Japanese have not been accurate, nor their conclusions logical, nor their 
inferences correct. But, right or wrong, they indicate to what a high degree the 
culture is, and long has been, pretty highly verbalized, and the people in many 
ways self-conscious with respect thereto. 

Japan is also a nation which adopted, and adapted, many foreign techniques. 
So have we all. But I wonder how many nations have been as self-conscious about 
the process? The extent to which selectivity has been attempted, the intentness 
of the ruling groups upon control and censorship over the items to be picked, 
rejected, or modified, are features which are characteristically Japanese. This 
people seems to be openly sensitive to the matter of congruity of items within a 
complex; to actually think about it rather than just feeling about it. To be sure, 
they are not always successful, but frequently when we note, in a Japanese 
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behavior pattern, items which seem to us incongruous, it is because we fail to 
understand the total context as it appears to Japanese eyes. 

The total context of socio-political activity as it has been visualized and verb. 
alized by Japanese authority in the past is Kokutai.* Yet, being both verbalized 
and visualized, this is in itself a convention. Beneath and behind, and also 
beneath and behind such deviant thoughts and activities of the Japanese as are 
culturally conditioned, lie real principles of the culture which are worth probing 
for. There are Japanese, both rascals and revolutionaries, who disregard Kokutai. 
Yet they remain Japanese rascals and revolutionaries, thinking, perhaps, in terms 
foreign to the mass of their compatriots, but with emotions conditioned by the 
same processes which had determined the characters of more ordinary Japanese. 
. How else can be explained the tale of the gardener turned robber, who sharpened 

his knife to kill his ex-employer quickly without giving pain, because he was under 
obligation to her and so could not bear the shame if she recognized him?® 
; Even Kokutai itself rests upon unstated—because to the Japanese axiomatic— 
) premises. And to some degree, at least, upon the same unconscious premises rest 
. other aspects of Japanese belief and behavior which cannot be subsumed under 
| this heading, because they do not deal with social obligations: aesthetics and 
t 








artistry, work and other motor skills, food-habits, facial expression, bodily pos- 
tures, and the like. These things constitute a very important part of the cultural 
heritage of the people, and are learned just as are one’s social obligations. In all 
probability they are more deeply imbedded in the personality of each individual, if 
only because they are less-fully verbalized as part of Japanese culture, and more 
taken for granted as essentials of “human nature.” 

This paper makes no pretensions to analyze out of the day-to-day behavior of 
eighty million Japanese individuals, no two quite alike, all those hidden cultural 
forces which make them all Japanese, despite their individual differences. But I 
think that a few pointers for future investigations are worth giving. In the first 
place, it ought to be borne in mind that there are very intimate and very numerous 
cross-relationships between the details of Japanese class structure and the details 
of Japanese cultural conventions. This fact is implicit in the trouble to which 
the controlling forces of Japanese society have been willing to go in enforcing 
the regulation of conventional behavior, even within the household. The police, 

4 For a fine discussion of this almost omnipresent yet evanescent concept, see John Paul 
Reed’s Kokutai, a Study of Certain Sacred and Secular Aspects of Japanese Nationalism (Chi- 
cago, 1940). As an official body of doctrine, Kokutai has been, of course, an essential part of 


the school curriculum. 
5 Carol Bache, Paradox Isle (New York, 1943), Chapter 4, pp. 75-76. 
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taking a fatherly attitude towards their people, customarily admonish potential 
evil-doers. An acquaintance of mine, who arrived in his home town one winter’s 
day wearing tennis shoes, was immediately apprehended by the local police: 
people just don’t wear such shoes in cold and snowy weather. Only upon his 
explanation that he was just returning from the jail where he had been detained 
since the previous summer, was this young man permitted to continue on his way 
home. 

It is also implicit in the techniques, which we find repeated over and over 
again, for the evasion of such regulations by those not in control. Imaginary 
spinster aunts and aged grandmothers, on the ration-lists which the civilian 
Morale Section of the United States Strategic Bombing Survey used in selecting 
respondents, recurred with discouraging frequency.® Orders received from above 
by local leaders frequently undergo an astonishing degree of distortion in being 
applied to actual situations.” So, too, one finds that in feudal times, the sumptuary 
laws prohibiting the wearing of gaudy decorations by tradesmen were evaded by 
keeping them hidden by over-garments. 

It is even shown by these same controlling social groups in their over-compen- 
sation in anticipation and prior discounting of the extent to which such evasions 
will occur and the degree to which they will be successful. Dual controls are 
frequent in governmental organization, and investigations of popular attitudes 
are, in form at least, facilitated by such very restricted groupings as those found 
in the Tonari Gumi.* Reports on the actions and words of the people became 
more and more common under the stress of the war: some of these, which fell 
into the hands of the United States Strategic Bombing Survey, show discourage- 
ment and even disillusion on the part of the populace. Indications of organized 
upward-directed aggression, however, are exceedingly rare. Yet many of the 
leaders remained very fearful of the people: there is much evidence to suggest 
that this fear prompted the surrender negotiations and the internal struggle which 
led to them.* The men about the Emperor expected less of the people than the 


people freely gave. 


6 Frederick S. Hulse, Some Effects of the War Upon Japanese Society (Far Eastern Quar- 
terly, vol. 7, no. 1, pp. 22-42, 1947). 

7 Frederick S. Hulse, Status and Functions as Factors in the Structure of Organizations 
among the Japanese (American Anthropologist, vol. 49, no. 1, pp. 154-157, 1947). 

8 The Teneci Gumi system uniees cbout con femilies into @ local ncighbechesd group; on 
of such groups into a larger one, and so on up the line. In the smallest unit, everyone knows 
everyone else so well as to make privacy of action or attitude very difficult to maintain. 

9 Japan’s Struggle to End the War (Report No. 2 of the United States Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey, Pacific War: Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., June, 1946). 
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Indirection and self-dramatization in behavior, whether conventionally in 
accord with one’s formal obligations or deviant and contrary thereto, are the two 
most often observed aspects of this relationship between class and convention in 
Japan. 

Self-dramatization is important for several reasons. It serves to make highly 
ritualistic behavior not merely tolerable but actually a pleasure. It may be, and 
often is, completely unconscious. It serves to center attention upon one’s own 
ego. Self-dramatization seems to be especially obvious when a person finds him- 
self in an unfamiliar situation, perhaps as a defense-mechanism to fall back on 
when the appropriate behavior is unknown. The entire range of Japanese rituals 
is too great for any single individual to know. The recent introduction of a 
flood of Western customs has increased still more the number of strange situations 
in which one might find himself. In any case, playing out one’s role well not 
only evokes the admiration of one’s fellows, but of one’s self. Skill, not only in 
social maneuvers, but in all phases of activity, is rewarded, and consequently 
sought. Awkwardness, on the contrary, is greeted by the embarrassment of one’s 
friends and the ridicule of others. It is best, then, to carry through to its logical 
or extreme conclusion any course of action upon which one has embarked, even 
if this involves ruthlessness to one’s self as well as to others. A certain touch 
of arrogance, a flaunting of one’s strength, even a flying in the face of ordinary 
convention and ritual, can succeed wonderfully simply because it demonstrates 
one’s confidence in his own superior position and ability. For instance, the 
guest of honor at a feast should have another appointment to which he must hurry 
before the festivities are over. This shows that the guest is important enough to 
be worth entertaining. Examples of disregard for one’s own comfort in attaining 
any given objective are so frequent and well known that the reader can not need 
reminders. But to attain distinction it frequently becomes necessary to disregard, 
just as ruthlessly, one’s ordinary or more humdrum obligations, as in the case of 
the 47 Ronin, who carefully neglected their families and debauched themselves in 
preparation for an attack upon their dead master’s enemy. 

All this involves self-control to the point of rather extreme loneliness. It also 
requires, as a necessity for survival, a high degree of caution. Self-dramatization 
reinforces convention by making adherence to stereotyped patterns of behavior 
at least a source of safety. Excuses for only slightly deviant behavior will imply 
secret sufferings nobly borne.’° Those below, in any given social situation, will 

10 Epstein, in In Peace, Japan Breeds War (New York and London, 1943, Chapter 49, 


pp. 314-320), reports on his experiences with three doctors whom he met in Japan. In each 
case he was received graciously, but sensed, from the behavior of his host, that something odd 
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elaborate, in words and gestures, their lowly position." The role of self-abnega- 
tion needs to be played as skillfully as the role of arrogance, and not only women, 
but men as well, become adept at such forms. It should be clear that such situa- 
tions tend to promote the maintenance of the class structure, even though personal 
social mobility be widespread. Any part in the drama, well played, is worth play- 
ing. Some roles are easier and safer to play than are others: most people will 
seek to play such parts rather than the more exciting ones. 

Indirection as a technique of accomplishing one’s ends has long been recog- 
nized as a characteristic feature of Japanese culture. It may be called, in fact, 
the conventional method of circumventing convention. As such, one must antici- 
pate it in any highly ritualized culture, or in the more highly ritualized aspects of 
any culture, such as our own legal system, for instance. Most people, most of 
the time, in Japan are required to use devious techniques if they are to accomplish 
anything at all, and this affects to some degree the established scale of relative 
values. 

Since overt disagreement is rude, and may prove dangerous, frankness is 
neither anticipated nor rewarded. Mutual trust declines when each party to an 
encounter realizes that neither of them is frank. Unless they know one another 
well, understanding will be difficult. By their careful use of apparently equivocal 
expressions, which can in fact convey a variety of shades of meaning, the Japan- 
ese avoid this trouble in most cases. Nevertheless, in social relationships especially, 
and even to a great extent in political and economic relationships as well, accept- 
ance or acquiescence in the word or the will of another is far more important than 
belief or even perhaps than understanding. There can be little doubt that the 
enthusiasm of the Japanese for democracy under the rule of MacArthur is largely 
based upon this premise. Verbal agreement might well be expected from ordinary 
politeness in dealing with those who have mastered them in a war. Actual acquies- 
cence and attempted experimentation with foreign forms, however, in place of 
undercover sabotage, seems to be going on to a great extent in Japan, even though 
the people of most social strata are completely at sea as to the meaning of their 
experimentation—this is the only proper way to act. 

Since so much of overt Japanese culture is purely arbitrary convention, which 
was going on. In each case he learned, in blunt language, at the end of his visit, that the wife 
or child of his host was about to die or had just died. He was, however, given this information 
at such a time, and so casually, as to preclude any possible comment by him. I had met with 
a practically identical situation, and hear from others that they have also. Apparently this is 
a standard form; doubtless, at times, it is true. But the advantages to one’s name of giving 


such an excuse are clear enough to encourage its use on many occasions. 
11 Hulse, A Sketch of Japanese Society. 
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must be accepted like the rule of passing to the right in driving, the importance 
of objective truth, which must be believed, is relatively minor. Sincerity, as the 
Japanese use this word, replaces honesty in the value-scale. A sincere person not 
only accepts and conforms to the interests of his superior; he tries to anticipate 
them, thus maintaining that part of the social hierarchy which is his direct con- 
cern. Thus, early in the China Incident, a greater proportion of Eta! than of 
other Japanese enlisted in the army: they wanted to prove their sincerity. Thus 
too, Saigo Takamori, despite his clearly wrong-headed action in leading the 
Satsuma rebellion, is revered as a sincere and hence a noble character. 

Since it is clear that natural forces cannot be controlled by brute strength 
alone, any more than can one’s social superiors, indirection and skill in their 
manipulation are necessary and proper. Here we have a close connection between 
indirection and self-dramatization, one of many. Both require skill and determin- 
ation: self-mastery is a prerequisite to mastery of the external world, whether in 
dealing with other people or with things. With complete self-mastery one gets 
out of himself, and can observe in a detached way the degree of one’s own skill. 
Several of the Japanese philosophical schools have emphasized the necessity for 
doing this if one is to succeed, and have developed certain rituals for the purpose 
of attaining such an end. Making use of the phraseology of Buddhism, they have 
turned it to a completely new purpose.'® 

Of course all of these lines of reasoning have been followed in European and 
American culture, not just in Japan. But the amount of emphasis which they 
receive in Japan is much greater. It is greater to the extent which the hierarchy 
of Japanese society requires, and that hierarchy also determines other characteris 
tics of Japanese civilization. There are many conventions which are certainly 
widely or almost universally accepted, even although some of them, like the Tea 
Ceremony, are economically impossible to the vast bulk of poverty-stricken 
people; or of rather recent development as in the case of Bushido.’* At times, 
by the extent to which certain conventions are evaded, and by the methods em- 


12 The Eta form a caste which stands at the very bottom of the social scale, or even below 
the bottom. The origin of the discrimination practiced against them is obscure, and in physical 
appearance they are indistinguishable from other Japanese. Legally, this caste was abolished, and 
all Eca put on a par with other Japanese, some eighty years ago, and Japanese have professed 
to me complete ignorance of their very existence. But in fact they are still, when possible, con- 
fined to ghettos and restricted to the least desirable occupations. In any case they are—when 
gh po 


3 Benedict, op. 
the Way of the Warrior. A code of conduct attributed by some recent Jap- 


‘oGuntie 
anese scholars and publicists to the fighting men of former times. See J. B. Sansom, Japan, 4 
Short Cultural History (New York, 1943), p. 495 et seq. 





cit., p. 238 et seq. 
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ployed in their evasion, one can glimpse something of the underlying realities. 
Conscious conventions can be altered with relative ease, as the Japanese, among 
others, have well demonstrated; but the realities, being unconscious and taken for 
granted, cannot be changed merely by an effort—they must first be recognized. 

Among such conventions are the rules concerning what can, and what cannot, 
be observed. Guests do not observe their hosts until the latter are properly garbed, 
as many travelers in Japan have long pointed out. The Japanese navy sailing 
from Kure might not be observed, as I myself discovered one afternoon in the 
autumn of 1931, during the course of the Manchurian Incident. Walking in the 
hills behind Hiroshima with a Japanese friend, I chanced to look out over the 
bay and noticed many large warships in plain view, headed towards China. I 
made the mistake of calling this sight to the attention of my companion. He cast 
his gaze over the bay, stood silently for a while, and then said: “We see no ships.” 

On the other hand, certain practices often given as examples of non-observa- 
tion are far more likely to be symptomatic of other aspects of Japanese culture: 
notably the mixed nude bathing prevalent in such places as inns and spas. Under 
such circumstances one does, in fact, observe quite clearly, as well as simply see, 
his companions of either sex. This is apparent from the fact that there is a gen- 
eral air of companionship in the mixed nude bathing situation: much more than 
usual between persons who are of varying positions on the social scale. In a way 
it would seem as though with one’s clothes one had also doffed to some extent 
his social position. In the second place, the sex organs tend to be kept as 
unobtrusive as possible, by hand, towel, or posture; this would not be necessary 
if people were looking through one another. Mixed nude bathing, then, represents 
another aspect of Japanese culture; calm acceptance of the facts of life and 
relaxation in their presence. It is a simple pleasure which unites all sorts and 
conditions of men—and women. 

Another of the conventions prevalent in Japan is male domination; Japanese 
and foreign residents of Japan alike agree to this formulation. But, since a 
convention is a stated rule, it must be considered together with the accepted 
exceptions in determining what the real, but unformulated rule may be. And 
there are so very many exceptions to this rule that I for one am highly skeptical 
about it. In a marriage, one spouse certainly rules the roost, but it is not always 
the man. A Yoshi, or adopted son-in-law, rarely succeeds in dominating his 
spouse. On the contrary, his position is regarded as slightly ridiculous by the 
community: he tends to be thought of as a gigolo is among Americans. Ordin- 
arily, he is a young man of lower status than his wife’s family, and has for his 
function the procreation of heirs for a sonless family. Legally, he has the supreme 
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and dominant position accorded all husbands, but he dare not exercise his rights: 
social pressure restrains him. He knows that he is not highly regarded, yet is 
better off than had he not taken the job. By prudence and patience he may help 
his own family of origin, even though he himself will never receive the honor and 
obedience which are his legal due. 

The proper way to female strength is through self-abnegation, but it may be 
gained in dealing with a husband through calculated, stubborn stupidity. Mothers 
who exploit their sons, often by brashly reminding them of filial obligations, or 
even by activities which may harm the family name, are common, though appar- 
ently not admirable, characters in Japanese fiction.** Anyone who has observed 
the Japanese family functioning will agree that the strength of the mother is far 
from fictional alone; and the diaries kept by so many Japanese during the war 
provide still further evidence to support this point. It is surprising to an American 
to see expressed, so often, nostalgia for the mother and, so rarely, nostalgia for 
the wife. And these were, for the most part, not only very private and personal 
documents, but composed by males of combat age, mostly in their thirties or 
younger. The mothers’ frequent chore of go-between between father and children 
puts her in a strategic position, of which she often takes advantage, to increase 
the emotional dependence upon her of both parties. It would seem to me that a 
more correct statement of the conditions would be as follows: one spouse is 
dominant, and the number of cases in which the male has the advantage of a 
connection to a superior source of strength is, at present, much greater than the 
contrary condition. 

Official indoctrination, of course, emphasizes adherence to convention very 
strongly. Since modern technical devices make indoctrination pervasive through- 
out the whole country, the standard official culture-patterns are now widely known 
and an attempt is made by many Japanese to accept them as guides to behavior. 
Since the conventions are detailed codes of ritualistic behavior, rather than ideal, 
generalized statements of aims, their application to specific situations is usually 
clear. They can be learned as habits, and thus performed unreasoningly and 
subconsciously: just as we drive to the right on a road. Insofar as they do become 
habitual, they have the power eventually to modify or even alter the underlying 
realities. This is particularly true if adherence is profitable enough to a large 
enough proportion of society for a long enough time. Conventions which do too 
much violence to the real, unconscious, unformulated attitudes are rendered 
sterile by misunderstanding, even though accepted or indeed acclaimed—democ- 


15 Benedict, op. cit., p. 119. 
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racy, for example. Conventions which fit are more easily assimilated: either male 
or female dominance would have agreed with the assumptions of the Japanese 
concerning inter-personal relationships. 

Japan’s civilization is so complex, and has accepted so many techniques and 
behavior patterns from diverse countries, that as yet we understand very little of 
its underlying configurations. If the student, however, undertakes his study with 
a realization of the difference between convention and reality and at the same 
time of the vital relationships between them, we can expect to learn much, and 
slowly to resolve those aspects of Japanese behavior which appear, to us, 
paradoxical. 


University or WASHINGTON 
Seatt Le, WASHINGTON 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF MODERN MEXICAN 


MOLD-MADE POTTERY 
GEORGE M. FOSTER 


OBABLY no other area in the world shows as much variety in modern 
pottery-making techniques as Mexico. Methods range from the simplest hand 
modeling to the potter’s wheel, and also include coiling, use of kabal or false 
wheel, and molds of many types and forms. This paper deals with the techniques 





Fic. 1. Manner of use of molds consisting of concave vertically-joined halves (from Tzin- 
tzuntzan, Michoacan; 20 cm tall). 


used in molding pottery, and with certain theoretical implications stemming there- 
from. Firing methods, tempering materials, and so forth, are omitted as not 
germane to the discussion." _ 

The most widespread modern Mexican pottery-making technique is with the 
use of molds; it is found equally in Indian and mestizo centers. Two basic sys- 


1 Unless otherwise indicated, the data on which this paper is based are from the author's 
field observations. 
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tems are used. One, more restricted in area and with fewer variants than the 
other, makes use of molds consisting of identical halves which look almost as if 
they were formed by dividing a pot vertically (Fig. 1). The paste is pounded 
out flat on a stone in a form roughly shield-shaped, and of the proper thickness 
for the pot. This “tortilla” is placed on the inside of one mold, smoothed with 
a wet cloth to conform to the mold contour, and the surplus is trimmed off with 
a horsehair or maguey fiber. A second tortilla is shaped in the other mold. Both 
halves are then joined; the juncture is smoothed with a wet cloth from within; 
and after a short period of drying the molds are removed. When nearly dry the 
outside of the pot is smoothed with a rock scraper and polished with a wet cloth. 
This removes the ridge which results from joining the two halves (see Fig. 1). 
Since the concave side of the mold shapes the pot on its exterior surface, an incised 
or modeled pattern on the inside of the mold produces a design on the outside of 
the vessel. This technique lends itself particularly well to effigy ware, and to 
cooking pots, water jars, pitchers, and other forms in which the mouth and neck 
are narrower than the widest diameter of the vessel. Sizes up to at least fifty 
liters are feasible. Molds consisting of concave vertically-joined halves appear to 
be limited primarily to the State of Michoacan and immediately adjacent areas.” 
Their use can be observed at Tzintzuntzan, Santa Fe de la Laguna, Patamban, 
Capula, San Felipe, and other villages.* 

The other method has many variants. In its simplest form, cups, bowls, plates, 
and comales (griddles on which corn tortillas are baked) are shaped from a 
single circular “tortilla” of clay placed over a mold which is like a plate or a 
shallow bowl. Sometimes the mold has a handle on the inside, giving it a charac- 
teristic mushroom appearance (Fig. 2). The convex side of the mold shapes the 
container on its interior surface, and incised design elements on the mold produce 
patterns on the inside rather than on the outside of the vessel. The corrugated 
interiors of molcajetes (grinding bowls) sometimes are formed in this way. This 
technique is particularly adapted to forms in which the mouth is at least as wide 
as the widest interior diameter. The resulting vessels may be complete in them- 
selves, or they may represent merely the first step in the manufacture of larger 
and more intricate containers. 

A top section can be added in one of several fashions. In some cases a strip 

2 In Coyotepec, Oaxaca, a variant but related technique is found. Canteen-shaped black 
water jars are formed by making duplicate halves using a single concave mold. Welding is done 
after removing the halves from the mold, and the narrow neck is modeled by hand. 

3 See George M. Foster, Empire’s Children: the People of Tzintzuntzan (Publication, In- 
stitute of Social Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution, no. 6, 1948), pp. 79-100 for a more 
complete description of this process. 
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of clay is pinched to the rim and the upper part is modeled by hand. This is a 
variant of the coil method, though true coils usually are not rolled out to be 
added to the edge. This seems to have been the common technique in much of 





Fic. 2. Mushroom molds from Tzintzuntzan, Michoacin (left, 11 cm diameter; right, 
15 cm). 


Jalisco and Colima until fairly recent years, and there are still a few potters in 
Encarnacion, Jalisco, who use this system. Sometimes the bottom section is placed 
on a wheel and the upper part is continued and finished in this manner. 

A second way to form the top half consists in making a duplicate section 
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Fic. 3. Molds from Metepec, State of Mexico. Upper left, the mushroom mold used ts 
form the base of the pot; lower left, cross section of same; upper right, the modified mushroom 
mold used for the upper half of the pot; lower left, cross section of same; center, the completed 
pot (maximum diameter of mold, 15 cm). 
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using the same mold. A circle of clay is removed from the bottom—modern 
potters do it in cookie-cutting fashion with the top of a tin can—to form an 
opening for the neck. When both sections have half-dried they are joined 
together by moistening the contact edges. The neck is then finished by pinching 
on clay by hand, or with still another mold consisting of concave vertically-joined 
halves. Vessels made in this fashion reveal two welds: one at the widest point, 
and one at the base of the neck. 

A third manner involves the use of a mold of rather different shape, which 
provides for the neck opening and lip (Fig. 3). A crescent-shaped clay tortilla 
is wrapped around this mold to cover properly its exterior surfaces, and the 
surplus is trimmed off with a horsehair. Top and bottom sections are removed 
from the molds and joined as described in the preceding paragraph. Vessels made 
in this fashion obviously have but one weld. 

These last two methods may be seen at the famous pottery-making towns of 
Metepec, near Toluca, in Texcoco, and in many other villages in central Mexico. 
They appear to be the most common and widespread of all mold techniques used 
in Mexico today. Mushroom molds also are used to make open dishes in the 
Michoacén villages, but never in combination with other molds, nor to make a 
form which serves as base for further elaboration. 

Three theoretical points present themselves: 

(1) Are these techniques pre- or post-Conquest? Two types of evidence are 
pertinent: structural characteristics of vessels which reveal their mode of manu- 
facture; archaeological existence of molds. Convincing though not abundant evi- 
dence, primarily of the first type, indicates the earlier date. Convex mushroom 
molds are first considered. 

Top and bottom sections of a new pot are joined after removal from molds 
and after partial drying by moistening and pressing together the opposing rims. 
A horizontal weld ridge results both outside and inside. Usually the outside is 
smoothed so that only a careful examination will reveal the weld, but ordinarily 
no attempt is made to remove the interior mark. When the top section is finished 
by hand its relative imperfection, as compared to the smooth regularity of the 
molded bottom, shows the technique used. Hence, the most cursory examination 
usually reveals the mode of manufacture of pots made in this fashion. 

Pre-Conquest specimens from several parts of Mexico have the telltale 
horizontal weld ring which can be explained in no other fashion. Several are in 
the United States National Museum. Specimen 198421, a six-inch high burial 
vase from Ometepec, Guerrero, was made utilizing a single mold from which 
both halves were cast; the neck was added by hand. Specimen 197158, a similar 
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vessel, from the Hortices district east of Colima, is fractured along the weld; 
this is a characteristic weakness of objects made in this fashion. The Miguel 
Covarrubias collection contains several small fine orange vessels, of uncertain 
provenience, which likewise display welds. All of the vessels which I have exam- 
ined which were made with mushroom molds have a second weld at the base of 
the neck. Hence, there is no positive evidence for the pre-Conquest existence of 
modified mushroom molds which cast the top of jars, including the neck (Fig. 
3, right) . 

Another clue is offered by molcajetes which have interior grinding surface 
designs in bas-relief. In the countless pueblos where these are made today, the 
design is not stamped on the bottom of the freshly shaped vessel. Rather, the 
molcajete is made in a single operation over a mushroom mold which carries the 
incised pattern. Two specimens in the United States National Museum are illus- 
trative. Number 232978 is a tripod miniature 5 cm high by 8 cm wide, of orange 
ware with interior positive black paint. Its provenience is given as “Tocuila (Tex- 
coco), Nahua Culture.” Number 107645 is a sherd which includes most of the 
bottom of a full size molcajete. Its provenience is given as Cholula. 

Structural evidence for molding with concave vertically-joined halves is much 
more difficult to spot than that for mushroom molding. Unlike mushroom-mold 
pottery, the halves of the vessel are joined while the paste is still soft, and with 
the molds still in place the potter can use as much pressure as she (or he) wishes 
in smoothing the inside, thus always partially and often entirely obliterating the 
interior weld. And after the pot has dried a day or so it is smoothed on the 
outside with volcanic stone and cloth and water, removing all irregularities. 
Hence, though the weld marks often can be found, usually they are so faint as 
to be passed over unless the examiner specifically is looking for them. And with 
the finest burnished ware, no simple visual examination is sufficient except, as in 
the cases mentioned below, when a complex design prevents careful polishing. 
In Tzintzuntzan I have examined vessels I have seen made in molds, and even 
knowing where the weld was, failed to detect the slightest trace of it. 

In view of these characteristics, and in view of the fact that most archaeolo- 
gists have never seen concave vertically-joined-halves molds in use, it is not 
surprising that the literature contains few references to pottery made in this way. 
The archaeological specimens which I have examined from Michoacan, the 
modern center of this technique, are unrewarding. Nor do the collections of the 
United States National Museum help. On the other hand, the basic principle 
was well known in the New World, as evidenced by wide distribution of molded 
figurines. Moreover, much Mochica ware in Peru was made using concave 
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vertically-joined-halves molds. Finally, limited though clinching evidence from 
Guatemala exists. Smith and Kidder discuss and illustrate a cylindrical vase 
14.7 cm high by 11.3 cm wide from Guaytan, Montagua valley, on which blurred 
exterior relief reveals the weld.* They also call attention to a vase from Zacualpa, 
illustrated by Lothrop, which shows the same blurring of design. Reéxamination 
of the vessel proved clearly that it was molded, rather than carved, as Lothrop 
believed. The heads of two humpbacked effigies from Kaminaljuyu were cast in 
the same molds, apparently of the concave vertically-joined type under discussion.* 
Two small thin orange jaguars from Acatlan, Puebla, Mexico were formed in 
the same fashion: “the body of each was moldmade in two vertical, rather than 
horizontal, halves, the welding line . . . being visible in the interior.”* 

Thus, structural evidence shows that concave vertically-joined-halves molds 
existed in pre-Conquest times in the New World, including Mexico. But, since 
they also were used in Spain, and since their modern distribution is limited to 
areas early missionized, in which a conscious effort was made to develop old and 
introduce new village industries, it does not necessarily follow that modern prac- 
tice is an Indian survival. Final judgment must be reserved for a future date. 

The direct evidence for pre-Conquest molds for vessels is almost entirely 
lacking. This appears to be due partially to the fact that most archaeologists are 
not well acquainted with modern techniques, and have not been trained to recog- 
nize molds, and partially to the usual fate of molds. With one exception 
(perhaps two) no molds, except those for figurines, have been reported archaeo- 
logically. This is less significant than appears at first thought. Unlike finished 
pottery, and particularly ritual ware, a mold is the lowliest of household artifacts. 
Never would it be placed in the grave with a deceased person, and other chances 
of survival are slight. If broken once or twice, a mold is patched together and 
reused. Not until it is completely shattered is it normally discarded, and then 
its component parts are scattered at random. Moreover, when reduced to sherds 
a plain mold without effigy characteristics is practically indistinguishable from 
coarse utilitarian ware. Distinctive as they are, and with archaeologists on the 





4 A. L. Smith and A. V. Kidder, Explorations in the Motagua Valley, Guatemala (Pub- 
lication, Carnegie Institution of Washington, no. 456, pp. 101-182, 1943), pp. 151-152, also 
plate 27b. 

5 S. K. Lothrop, Zacualpa, a Study of Ancient Quiche Artifacts (Publication, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, no. 472, 1936), p. 28. 

6 Alfred V. Kidder, Jesse D. Jennings, and Edwin M. Shook, Excavations at Kaminaljuyu 
(Publication, Carnegie Institution of Washington, no. 561, 1946), plates 178, 191, 206, pp. 
188-189. 

7 Idem, p. 196. 
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lookout for them, only a handful of Mochica molds have been discovered. With 


no distinctive marks, and with no one looking for them, it is not surprising that 
molds are unreported from Mexico. 

The principal exception is a saucer-like coarse dish 12 cm in diameter and 
3.5 cm deep, taken from strata corresponding to Teotihuacan IV in Santiago 
Huexotla, a barrio of modern Atzcapotzalco, near Mexico City. The inside shows 
the impression of fingers; the outside has been smoothed with some rough imple- 
ment. The general impression is that of coarse kitchen ware, and as such it was 
first identified by its finder. However, three modern potters from the town inde- 
pendently volunteered the information that it is a mold.* A doubtful case is 
specimen 233041 in the United States National Museum, a conical vessel 13 cm 
high by 11 cm wide from Huejotzingo, Puebla, which, because of its relative 
thickness, is suggestive of a mold. Its identification is “Nahua culture.” 

It appears likely that other convex mushroom molds, with or without handles, 
and concave vertically-joined-halves molds will be found if attention is drawn to 
their existence. 

(2) What is the origin of these molds? It is much easier to point out and 
document a probable evolutionary sequence for the mushroom mold than for the 
concave vertically-joined mold. In Ecuador, Colombia,® and Salvador,"°—to 
name three countries among the others—potters frequently turn a finished pot 
upside down and use its bottom as a mold for a series of new pots. Pot and clay 
are then turned over and the pot-mold is removed. This is much quicker and 
easier than laboriously working out the symmetry by hand. The upper part is 
then finished by hand, just as has been described for Mexico. The use of com- 
pleted pots as molds is reported from one village only in Mexico, Huejiicar, 
Jalisco; they appear to be used chiefly when the potter lacks a regular mold of the 
size he desires."* 

Once this system has been hit upon, it is an easy though not necessarily auto- 
matic step to make more resistant pots, with thicker walls, to serve only as molds. 
This appears to have been done in parts of Mexico. Today, in Cuernavaca and 
Colima, the mushroom mold is not really a mushroom, since a handle is lacking. 
Instead of grasping the mold handle in one hand and placing the clay tortilla 


8 I am indebted to Mrs Florence Miiller, who personally removed the object from its site, 
and who showed it to potter friends, for permission to use these data. 

9 R. Reichel-Dolmatoff, La manufactura de cerdmica entre los Chami (Boletin de Arque- 
ologia, vol. 1, pp. 425-430, Bogota, 1945). 

10 S. K. Lothrop, The Potters of Guatajiagua, Salvador (Indian Notes, Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, vol. 4, pp. 109-118, 1927). 

11 I am indebted to Dr Isabel Kelly for this information. 
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with the other, the Cuernavaca potter places the mold on the ground—just like 
an upturned pot—and shapes the clay. When partially dried, the mold its turned 
upside down and is withdrawn by two small lugs on the inner rim—the only 
feature which distinguishes the mold from being simply an unusually thick-walled 
pot (Fig. 4). Small vessels are finished on the wheel; for larger vessels the potter 





Fic. 4 Cuernavaca mushroom mold without handles. Left, the mold; right, cross section 
showing clay placed to form base and sides of pot (diameter, 25 cm). 


walks around the pot, shaping it by hand. Particularly for larger vessels, this 
system is desirable, since the strength of a potter would not permit him or her 
to hold a large mold in one hand, meanwhile working with the other. 

But, for smaller vessels, and particularly those to be fitted to a top section 
from another mold, an absolutely true rim is essential. This means that the rim 
of the mold must be even, and that the molded clay must be trimmed off squarely. 
Only if the mold is raised, so that a maguey fibre or horsehair can be used to cut, 
can this conveniently be done. A small mold can be balanced on the tips of the 
fingers. A somewhat larger and heavier mold can be managed conveniently only 
if provided with a handle. Perhaps the first step toward the handle was the 
development of a small nubbin enabling the tips of the fingers to obtain a better 
purchase on the mold. Some modern molds from Texcoco are held in this fashion 
(Fig. 5). Lengthening the nubbin would produce a real handle. Hence, the mold 
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handle in many Mexican villages appears to have been the successful response on 
the part of some unknown potter to a technological challenge. Today, small and 
medium-sized molds usually are provided with handles or nubbins, and almost 
always if a smooth even edge is to be joined to another section of pot. Medium 
and large molds, for pots which are to be finished by hand or on the wheel rather 





Fic. 5. Mushroom mold with nubbin handle from Texcoco, State of Mexico (diameter, 
18 cm). 


than by the addition of other molded sections, are made without handles, but 
with rim lugs for removal. 

Figure 6, reproduced from Gifford,’* shows modern and archaeological pot- 
tery anvils from the United States that are startlingly similar to some modern 
Mexican mushroom molds (cf. Fig. 2). Functionally, mushroom molds are 
simply anvils of such size that they simultaneously exert pressure on all inner walls 
of the vessel or part of a vessel being made, instead of at one point only. The 
hand rather than a paddle is used to smooth the outside. Gifford’s description 
of paddle-and-anvil pottery making among the Cocopa shows that the initial step, 
the formation of the bottom of the pot, is identical to the Mexican process used 
in making a complete small cazuela, comal, cup, or bowl, and results in a “shallow 
saucer” of comparable form.’* The Cocopa potter’s anvil is, at this point, a mold 
in form and function. Similarity of the two forms and techniques obviously is 
due to more than coincidence, in spite of the fact that ethnologically and archaeo- 
logically there is a great gap between the southernmost occurrence of anvils in 
the United States, and the northernmost occurrence of molds in Mexico. 





12 BE. W. Gifford, Pottery-Making in the Southwest (University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 23, pp. 353-373, 1928), p. 363. 
13 Idem, pp. 354-355. 
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1, 


Fig. 1. Pottery anvils. a, b, southeastern Missouri, 48627, 12388; c, Brent- 
wood, d, Oldtown, Tennessee, 31984, 15909, Peabody Museum, Harvard. e¢, f/f, 
Coco Colonia Lerdé, Sonora, 3-2949, 3-2950, University of California. g, h, 
Aztalan, Jefferson county, Wisconsin, 26543, 26542, Public Museum, Milwaukee. 
i, j, Southern Dieguefio, Campo, California, 8-2230, 8-2232, Museum American 
Indian, Heye Foundation.- Diameter of b is 95 mm.; others to same scale. 


Fic. 6. Pottery anvils illustrated by Gifford. 
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Since paddle-and-anvil pottery sometimes is made with the hand only serving 
as anvil (I have seen paddles without anvils used in Manzanillo, Colima), and 
since in most other cases the anvil is a stone, it can be assumed that the origin 
of this technique had nothing whatsoever to do with mold-made pottery. Rather, 
it is simply a refinement in hand modeling of pots. Since, however, the areas in 
the American Southwest and Southeast characterized by pottery mushroom anvils 
have had known or highly presumable contacts with Mexico, it seems very possible 
that the mushroom mold diffused north and was readapted to an already-existing 
technique. The mushroom form would appear to be the most convenient shape of 
anvil, but there is no reason that it would arise spontaneously. The discovery in 
Mexico of pre-Conquest molds with handles would strengthen this theory. 

No series of easy steps is apparent to explain the origin of concave vertically- 
joined-halves molds. Perhaps a potter handling large figurines, some of which 
tend to be concave, idly put two together, and noticing the interior space, in a 
flash of inspiration hit upon the idea of molding an entire vessel with fitted molds. 
Much more evidence is necessary before other than speculative theories can be 
advanced. 

(3) The final theoretical point deals with culture change, and particularly 
the relationship between the potter’s wheel and the more primitive mold system. 
The Michoacan villages which make pottery using concave vertically-joined- 
halves molds provide the jumping off point for the discussion. During the early 
1930’s industrial and trade schools were established in some of these pueblos, and 
master potters were brought from Tlaquepaque, Jalisco, to introduce the use of 
the wheel and to teach new decorative techniques. As a result all potters became 
aware of the wheel as a faster way of making pottery, and had ample opportunity 
to learn to use it. Nevertheless, in Tzintzuntzan, the town I have most thoroughly 
studied, not a single family adopted the new technique, though most admit that 
it is superior. The explanation of the Tzintzuntzefio is simple, and to him, en- 
tirely logical: “Here our custom is to make pots with molds.” In the other 
villages as well, the wheel failed to take hold. 

This resistance to change, in the face not only of exposure to a better tech- 
nique but also to instruction and encouragement, suggests that the cultural 
arteries of modern Michoacan are hopelessly hardened. Actually, this is not the 
case. In post-Conquest times these potters adopted the kiln and began to glaze 
their ware; perhaps both steps came simultaneously. They recognized superior 
techniques and incorporated them into their already established pottery-making 
methods. Why, then, have they failed to progress by accepting the wheel? In 
other parts of Mexico the wheel is an accepted technique. The fine Talavera ware 
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of Puebla is wheel-made, as is the tableware of Guanajuato and Dolores Hidalgo, 
The potters of Oaxaca City would not think of using any other system, nor 
would those of the Juchitan region. 

The relationship of the socio-economic background to pottery techniques is 
pertinent to a discussion of why advanced methods are accepted in some centers 
and rejected in others. Most (but not all) of the pottery of Mexico made 
exclusively on the wheel is the product of small factories or workshops in which 
there is a fair degree of specialization of work. Puebla and Dolores Hidalgo are 
typical. These centers make and export immense quantities of pottery to all parts 
of the country, as contrasted to towns like Tzintzuntzan which supply local areas 
only. Large kilns, really furnaces, are used for firing tons of ware at one time. 
(The exclusively wheel-made pottery of the Juchitan area and Chiapa de Corso 
are exceptions.) But in Michoacan, small primitive kilns are used, and total 
production is relatively low. Work is done on a household rather than a work- 
shop basis. In the workshop centers it seems very probable that the wheel tech- 
nique is the result of entrepreneurs, originally from Spain or acquainted with 
Old World techniques, who set up their own small factories, hired laborers, and 
taught them the wheel technique.** Hence, workers learned to make pots on 
wheels, just as they might have been apprenticed to learn any other trade. 

But in many other parts of Mexico—I have particularly observed the process 
in Cuernavaca, Colima, Manzanillo, and Tlaquepaque—a curious combination 
of mold and wheel techniques is found. Though local systems differ slightly, the 
basic principle is the same: the bottom half of the pot is formed on a mushroom 
mold and placed on a wheel for finishing. Except for Tlaquepaque, the size of 
the work group is the same as that in Tzintzuntzan, i. e., a single family. In 
these places the evolutionary sequence seems to have been from a system of hand- 
and/or mold-formed pottery to the wheel. At first glance this suggests that 
potters in these towns, and others like them, must have more receptive minds than 
those of Tzintzuntzan. With no apparent instruction whatsoever they have seized 
upon a superior method and integrated it with their own. 

The apparent differential resistance to the wheel in Tzintzuntzan (and other 
Michoacan villages where similar techniques are used) and, let us say, Colima, 
appears to be due to the different types of molds. When the mushroom mold is 
used to make the bottom of the pot, the potter revolves the object on which he 
is working as strips of paste are pinched in place and smoothed to form the top. 
With this system, the introduction of the potter’s wheel means, not an entirely 





14 By 1550 Spanish potters were plying their trade in Puebla (Enrique A. Cervantes, Loza 
blanca y azulejo de Puebla, 2 vols., Mexico, 1939), vol. 1, p. 18. 
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new technique, but an improvement in the already existing method. The bottom 
half of a pot, already molded, is placed on a wheel, and in a few seconds the 
entire top half is completed. Instead of slowly turning the pot by hand it is now 
done rapidly on a wheel. Anciently the pot was revolved while being formed; 
today it is revolved in a more efficient manner. The significant point is, I believe, 
that the introduction of the wheel did no violence to established procedure. 
Adopting the new meant in no way abandoning the old. Both old and new are 
complementary rather than antagonistic to each other. 

Hence, it is logical to assume that the wheel might easily be introduced into 
any village where the mushroom mold is used. This precise evolutionary sequence 
can be documented in Encarnaci6n, Jalisco, one of the most important pottery- 
making towns of Mexico. Some years ago pottery was made by the use of a 
short-handled mushroom mold for the bottom, while the top half was formed 
entirely by hand. Then the wheel was introduced, not to be used to make com- 
plete vessels from the lump of clay, but to augment the old method. All except 
a handful of potters have adopted the new way. Though rural Mexicans are 
notoriously unaware of the passage of time, informants’ statements suggested 
that the wheel had been introduced about 1925-30, probably from Aguascalientes. 
Apparently this same evolutionary process has been at work in most pottery- 
making villages of Jalisco and Colima. 

But in Tzintzuntzan the picture is very different. Although mushroom molds 
are used, they serve only for comales, cazuelas, cups, and bowls, and never for 
pots or jars. These molds are used to complete an entire vessel, and not merely 
to start it. And the concave vertically-joined-halves mold has nothing whatsoever 
in common with the wheel. The wheel, far from being complementary, is incom- 
patible in the extreme. It implies, not an improvement on the already existing 
method, but the complete elimination of the old system. If Tzintzuntzan were 
to adopt the wheel for pots and jars it would have to abandon entirely its old 
molds; there is no way by which the two methods may be combined. It appears, 
then, that the differential resistance to the wheel as manifest in Tzintzuntzan and 
Encarnacion is due not so much to psychological factors as to motor patterns. 
The differences are, at least in part, not in the individuals but in the traditional 


methods by which they work. 
CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Some pre-Conquest Mexican pottery was made using convex mushroom 
molds. Where this system is in use today, it probably is due to indigenous influ- 
ence. Other pre-Conquest Mexican pottery was made with concave vertically- 
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joined-halves molds. It is not certain, however, that the modern use of this 
technique is indigenous, since it was also known in Spain. 

(2) Convex mushroom molds appear to have originated from the practice 
of molding pots over the upturned bottoms of finished pots. Pottery anvils in 
the United States may represent the most northern extension of these molds, with 
the use altered to a greater or lesser extent to conform to the pre-existing paddle- 
and-anvil technique. The origin of concave vertically-joined-halves molds is 
uncertain. 

(3) The wheel is more easily introduced to potters who are acquainted with 
the mushroom mold system than to those who use concave vertically-joined-halves 
molds, since in the former case the wheel is simply an improvement on the 
already existing method, while in the latter case it necessitates complete abandon- 


ment of the old system. 
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NAVAHO TRADING AND TRADING RITUAL: 
ASTUDY OF CULTURAL DYNAMICS 
W. W. HILL 


M*s IS ALWAYS AWARE of contrasts and struck by differences between 
his own and other cultures. These comparisons, whether unconscious or 
not, engender selectivity and make for evaluations for the acceptance or rejection 
of observed traits. On a primitive level opportunities to exercise this selectivity 
are not too frequent. Therefore, it is of interest to examine one such case: trade.’ 

Trading and trade goods are important factors in any study which is con- 
cerned with the dynamics of cultures. On the surface, this activity appears to be 
a simple and straight-forward mechanism for the transference of items and ideas. 
However, upon closer examination of the ramifications of trade this apparent 
simplicity dissolves and there emerges a whole field of considerations and implica- 
tions which must be taken into account. 

If trade is to be used as an implement in a dynamic study it is important to 
examine in their totality the various aspects of the cultures involved to understand 
the relative status of the peoples under consideration. The transference of traits 
and concepts or the acceptance or rejection of them will be influenced by the 
attitudes and prestige values which each group holds for the other and the com- 
plexity which is characteristic of each group. The flow of diffusion between the 
two will be different accordingly if they are congruent, approximately equal in 
development or not, or whether both occupy inferior positions in relation to other 
cultures in the area. 

Clues to the interpretation of dynamics through trade are also to be found in 
the historical background of the groups. Deviations in their influence, and effec- 
tiveness upon each other will occur depending upon the duration in time of the 
contacts, whether trade was on an aboriginal basis or during part of their past 
on an acculturative level, and if the associations were direct or carried on through 
the medium of a third group. If direct contacts existed, it is germain to inquire 
into the intimacy of these relations and discover whether they were constant 
or sporadic, peaceful throughout or interrupted by intermittent periods of hos- 





1 The author wishes to express his appreciation and thanks to Dr Leslie Spier of the 
University of New Mexico and Dr Clyde Kluckhohn of Harvard University for their criticism 
of this paper prior to its publication. The author is also indebted to Dr Kluckhohn for placing 
at his disposal field data on the Navaho from the Ramah area. 
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tility. The thoroughness of past disseminations will also be affected by linguistic 
circumstance. Obviously, mutually intelligible languages foster cultural exchange, 
while the lack of the same, or even the use of trade jargons limits or inhibits free 
transmissions. 

Some account must be taken of the environmental setting of the cultures, 
Occasionally groups are so favorably situated as to exercise monopolistic power 
over natural resources or the manufactures therefrom, or they may control the 
means of communication to resources. Such groups are fortunate, not only in 
their economic domination, but because they will normally have occasion to ob- 
serve the many cultures of those who seek the restricted but desired commodities. 

Passing from total cultures to individual participation in trade, it is manifest 
that unless some knowledge of the kind and character of persons who trade is 
available any explanation of culture spread must be inconclusive. Diffusion may 
vary in direct proportion to the percentage of the population which engages in 
trade and the extent to which they participate in the roles of journeymen or hosts. 
Certainly the selective advantage is with the former. The kind of item which is 
chosen also rests with the individual. An understanding of dynamics is therefore 
assisted by a knowledge of the attitudes and interests of the trader. Selectivity 
may be determined on the basis of sex preference, membership in privileged classes 
or esoteric societies, or whether the trader is pursuing a vocation or avocation. 
Since the acceptance of new cultural forms rests in large part upon personal pres- 
tige, the status of the trader in his own culture is a prime factor. Calculating or 
predicting the probability and rate of diffusion and alteration can often be gauged 
by knowledge of the individual’s reputation in his community. 

An analysis of the articles bartered gives some insight in the functional aspects 
of the groups engaged in commerce. If trade items are listed in order of desir- 
ability the relative cultural values within and without the groups become appar- 
ent. This can be tested and fortified by a study of the basis of exchange. Clues 
to the orientation of the cultures appear from the listings of imports when they 
are studied from the point of view of luxury versus practical items, whether they 
are for home consumption or for further trade purposes. Particular attention 
should be given to the congruity of the item to the importing culture and it is 
equally important to note if certain products are consistently rejected by the 


A study of raw materials in relation to finished products, the use and distribu- 
tion of products manufactured from materials, are important indicators of eco- 
nomic interests and emphasis. When finished products are imported, it should 
be proper to discover whether the processes of their manufacture spreads or is 
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already known by the receivers. If not, reasons for the partial diffusion, i. e., item 
without technique, should be ascertained. For example, is the differential due to 
cultural lethargy, lack of advancement on the part of the accepting group, eso- 
teric attitudes inherent in the donor group, and so on? Ic is also relevant to know 
whether the role of items remains the same in the recipient group or is distorted 
and reoriented to conform to a new pattern. 

The foregoing has dealt principally with the tangibles of trade. Much more 
difficult to assess are the borrowings which are the result of observation on the 
part of the trader but which do not form a part of the commercial transaction. 
Actually these selections are probably far more numerous and extensive in kind 
and more important in the growths of cultures than trade goods. All that has 
previously been said regarding status, orientations, etc., is applicable to this cate- 
gory. Unfortunately inference plays a large part in tracing the spread of these 
materials. However, evidence of diffusion of both types appears below in this 


Two problems immediately confront the student who attempts to investigate 
Navaho trading and trading practices. The first is concerned with barter con- 
ducted on an aboriginal level with other Indian groups and the early frontier 
settlers of Spanish and American extraction. The second inquiry involves a study 
of the profound alteration of the whole Navaho economic structure which re- 
sulted from the establishment of the reservation trading posts. It is with the 
former problem of aboriginal trade that this paper is concerned.” 

There is ample evidence that a flourishing commerce existed among the peo- 
ples of the Southwest and with adjacent areas in prehistoric times® and it may be 
inferred from this that Navaho trade relations antedated the historic period. 
How old these relations were it is not now possible to state. Thomas* has indi- 





2 The following informants were used. Their locations give indication of the territory covered 
in the work. Where important divergences occur in the accounts, the initials of the informant 
have been appended. New Mexico: Kinipai, Mariano Lakes; The Late Fat One’s Son, Shiprock. 
Arizona: Albert Sandoval, Little Woman, and Interpreter’s Son, Lukachukai; Slim Curley and 
Roan Horse, Crystal; Pete Price, Fort Defiance; White Hair and Left Handed, Round Rock; 
Tall One of the Mexican Clan, Redrock; Curley, Chinle; Little Man, Canyon del Muerto; Big 
Voice, Black Mountain and Nazlini; One That Killed a Man, Manuelito; Slim Gambler, Keams 
Canyon; Mr Deer Way, Jeddito; Mr Headman, Head Springs. It is not the intention of the 
author to make an intensive comparative and historical study a part of this paper. Only a 
sampling of the literature was attempted. 

3 For example: Brand, Prehistoric Trade in the Southwest, and Aboriginal Trade Routes; 
Malouf, Prehistoric Exchange in the Northern Periphery; Heizer, Aboriginal Trade Between 
the Southwest and California; Keur, Big Bead Mesa, pp. 48-54. 

4 Thomas, After Coronado, pp. 13-14. 
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cated a well developed Navaho-Spanish trade as early as 1697-1699. The 
depositions of the Rabal manuscript® show that as early as 1706 extensive barter 
existed between the various Pueblos and Navaho. It can also be inferred for the 
middle eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries from the works of Keur and 
Malcolm.*® From native testimony it may also be assumed that trade between 
Navaho and the Apache and Ute had persisted over a considerable time.’ That 
between 1840 and 1875 trade relations were intensified with the Spanish-speaking 
settlers and extended to include Anglo-Americans can be inferred from Amsden® 
and Bloom® and is implicit in the contemporary reports given by Gregg,’ Beck- 
with,’? Domenech,'* Gottfredson,"* and Little. 

The western extension of Navaho trading activities appears to have been late 
and corresponded to a general movement of the people in this direction which 
took place preceding and during the periods of Carson’s military excursions 
among that people (circa 1863). It is probable that relations between the Navaho 
and Hopi were intensified at this time.’® It was also during this period that the 
Navaho possibly first came into contact with the Havasupai.’® In even more 
recent times trade relations were established with the Walapai’’ and the North- 
eastern and Western Yavapai.*® 

The most consistent and important intertribal trade relations of the Navaho 
were those with the various Pueblos." Accounts were obtained from informants 
of visits to the Hopi, Zufii, Laguna, Acoma, Isleta, Sandia, Santa Ana, Sia, 
Jemez, San Felipe, Santo Domingo, and Taos. It was interesting to note that 
no mention of trading with the Tewa was contained in informants’ reports.” 





5 Hill, Some Navaho Culture Changes, pp. 400-413. 

6 Keur, Big Bead Mesa, pp. 48-54, and Malcolm, Archaeological Remains Supposedly 
Navaho, pp. 12-25. 

7 See also Little, Jacob Hamblin, p. 111. 

8 Amsden, Navaho Weaving, p. 73. 

9 Bloom, Early Weaving in New Mexico, p. 232. 

10 Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, vol. 1, p. 286. 

11 Beckwith, Reports on Explorations and Surveys, vol. 2, p. 54. 

12 Domenech, Seven Years Residence, vol. 1, p. 185. 

13 Gottfredson, History of the Indian Depredations in Utah, p. 330 

14 Little, op. cit. 

15 See also Beaglehole, Notes on Hopi Economic Life, p. 83. 

16 See Spier, Havasupai Ethnography, p. 95, and Hill, Navaho Warfare, p. 4. 

17 Kroeber, ed., Walapai Ethnography, p. 164. 

18 Gifford, Northeastern and Western Yavapai, pp. 253-254. 

19 See also The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary, pp. 489-90. 

20 Whitman (The San Ildefonso, pp. 404, 452) does record infrequent visits of Navaho 
to the Tewa Pueblo of San Ildefonso for purposes of trade. 
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Reasons for this are obscure. The distance factor between the Navaho and these 
peoples can be ignored, as it was well known that punitive raids were engaged in 
by the Navaho against the Tewa and vice versa, and that the Navaho made 
journeys far into the Plains.** Presumably a traditional enmity militated against 
more peaceful intercourse. 

Aside from the Pueblos, the most intensive trading activities with Indian 
peoples, at least in historic times, were between the Navaho and the Northern 
and Southern Ute. Commercial relations other than those with the Pueblo and 
Ute appear to have been poorly organized. Desultory contacts were carried on 
with the Chiricahua, Jicarilla, and Western Apache.** Relations with the Paiute 
of Arizona north of the Grand Canyon were of no moment as that group had 
little to offer in exchange. Some trade, however, was carried on between the 
Navaho and the Paiute of southern Utah.** Distance and terrain militated 
against frequent association with the nearest Yuman tribes, though trade was 
recorded with the Havasupai, Walapai, and Northeastern and Western Yavapai 
by Navaho from the vicinity of Tuba City. It should be noted, however, that 
most of the author’s informants were from the eastern and central Navaho areas. 
If equal representation had been obtained in the west, stronger relationships in 
this direction might have been indicated. 

Considerable trade with whites appears to have existed. As previously indi- 
cated, Navaho-Spanish commercial contacts have respectable antiquity. In much 
more recent times—the middle nineteenth century—Anglo-American influences in 
this sphere made themselves felt. Yet trading with the Anglo-Americans was 
haphazard except with the Mormons, with whom organized relations existed. 

Intra-tribal trade also played an important role. Through it interior Navaho 
were able to obtain foreign goods from their more peripherally located brethren. 
Such local manufactures as blankets, baskets, and pots also passed in intra-tribal 
trade. Barter of this type was an adjunct of any formal gathering, and goods 
always changed hands, especially when people assembled to witness the larger 
ceremonials. Intra-tribal trade of a more organized type and of greater economic 
moment existed in sections of the Navaho country where environment provided 
specialties in raw materials or products or where, through historic accident, were 
produced commodities unavailable in other areas. 

21 Thomas, op. cit. 

22 See also Goodwin, The Characteristics and Function of Clan, p. 404, and The Social 


Organization of the Western Apache, pp. 72-74; Opler, An Apache Life-Way, p. 398. 
23 Clyde Kluckhohn, personal communication. 
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The principal commercial item produced by the Navaho in historic times was 
blankets, secondarily woven sashes. According to the Rabal manuscript, buckskin 
and baskets were also important in the earlier period.** Subsequent to the return 
from Fort Sumner in 1868 and the development of the silver-working industry, 
products of this craft were widely traded.** Much less frequently used for 
exchange purposes were goats, sheep, horses, corn, pifion nuts, buckskin, women’s 
moccasins, timber, and pottery.”° 

In return for their goods the Navaho received a rather extensive range of com- 
modities. Since most tribes, like the Navaho, produced commercial specialties, 
it seems worth while to make a comparatively itemized listing. Turquoise and 
white shell beads, turquoise pendants, and to a lesser extent unworked turquoise 
were the principal imports from Pueblo sources.** Especially were the Keresan 
Pueblos and Jemez, Hopi, and Zufii noted for these materials. Buckskin was 
acquired when available. Foodstuffs were also obtained from the Pueblos. Corn, 
flour, breadstuffs—especially piki (wafer bread) —melons, chili, and dried fruit 
were most sought after. If Stephen’s estimates were correct, Hopi trade in corn 
to the Navaho was considerable.** Pueblo pottery, principally from Zufii, Hopi, 
and Jemez” found its way into the Navaho area and in more recent times the 
Zuii have traded silver jewelry and silver studded with turquoise to the Navaho. 
The Hopi were the traditional source of “incense,” cotton twine, cane for con- 
structing hoof rattle handles, reeds, and foods, all necessary in the performance 
of various Navaho Chantways. Other Pueblos also contributed ritual materials. 
Kluckhohn and Wyman* mention gourds for ceremonial rattles from Laguna 
and Zufii and prayersticks from these two as well as the Hopi. Matthews™ 


24 Hill, Some Navaho Culture Changes, pp. 400-413. 

25 See also Adair, Navajo and Pueblo Silversmiths, pp. 174-175; Woodward, A Brief 
History of Navaho Silversmithing. 

26 See also The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary, pp. 489-490. 

27 For reference to Navaho-Pueblo trade relations see also Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, 
vol. 1, p. 34; Cushing, Zui Breadstuff, pp. 528-534; Adair, Navajo and Pueblo Silversmiths, 
pp. 123-124, 145, 165, 174-175, 177; The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary, p. 300; 
Haile, Origin Legend of the Navaho Flintway, p. 36. 

28 Parsons, Hopi Journal, p. 955. Stephen estimates 500,000-650,000 Ibs of corn traded 
to the Navaho for sheep during one year. 

29 It should be noted that Keur’s paper (Big Bead Mesa, pp. 48-54) gives evidence of 
trade in pottery from, the pueblos of Sia, Santa Ana, Laguna, Acoma, and Hopi as well as 
Zufii. Stevenson (Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis, p. 256) also mentions Zufi pottery used 
ceremonially among the Navaho. 

30 See also Adair, Navajo and Pueblo Silversmiths, pp. 123-124, 145, 165, 174-175. 

31 Kluckhohn and Wyman, An Introduction to Navaho Chant Practice, pp. 27-28. 

32 Matthews, The Night Chant, p. 310. 
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indicates that a considerable number of eagle feathers came from Pueblo sources 
and Stevenson * cites ceremonially-used pottery from Zufii. 

The Northern and Southern Ute furnished the Navaho buckskin and buck- 
skin clothing, elk hides and elk hide storage sacks, buffalo robes, saddle bags, 
horses, bandoliers, beaded bags, and tweezers. To this list of practical items were 
added a series of articles used ceremonially by the Navaho. These encompassed 
beaver and other skins, buffalo tails for rattles, buffalo generative organs,™* pitch 
for ceremonial whistles, and in more recent times, baskets.*° Horses, mules, 
buckskin, bows, arrows, bundles of mescal, basketry, and silver were obtained 
from the White Mountain Apache to the southwest and the Jicarilla Apache to 
the east.** Gifford*’ confirms relations with some of the western Apache bands, 
mentioning trade with the White Mountain Apache, and citing instances of 
turkey feather caps, mescal, buckskins, and mountain lion skins from the South- 
ern Tonto, quivers from the San Carlos Apache. He denies trade between the 
Navaho and Northern Tonto. Relations with the Chiricahua Apache were de- 
scribed as very meager and on a basis of gift exchange rather than real trade.** 

The Paiute, since the obsolescence of Navaho basketry-making, have contrib- 
uted baskets for ceremonial use.*® Woven hats with brims were reported by P.P. 
According to him the Navaho manufacture of hats of coiled sumac derives from 
Paiute sources. Two informants (A.S., S.C.) stated that in times of famine 
Paiute children were exchanged for Navaho food.*° Pitch used in the construc- 
tion of ceremonial whistles also was derived from these people. 

The Havasupai bartered primarily buckskins, secondarily buckskin garments 
and bags, otter and beaver skins, and on rare occasions horses. Spier** confirms 
the trade in buckskins and adds agricultural products to the list. Buckskins were 
secured from the Yavapai and Walapai and according to Haile** red ocher from 
the Walapai. 

33 Stevenson, Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis, p. 256. 

34 See also Haile, Origin Legend of the Navaho Flintway, p. 18. 

35 See also Stewart, Navaho Basketry, pp. 758-759; Tschopik, Taboo as a Possible Factor, 
pp. 454-455; Matthews, Navaho Legends, pp. 18-19. 

36 Goodwin, The Characteristics and Function of Clan, p. 404, and The Social Organiza- 
tion of the Western Apache, pp. 72-74. 

37 Gifford, A pache-Pueblo, p. 187. 

38 Opler, An Apache Life-Way, p. 398. 

39 See also Stewart, Navaho Basketry, pp. 758-759; Tschopik, Taboo as a Possible Factor, 
pp. 454-455; Matthews, Navaho Legends, pp. 18-19. 

40 See also Malouf and Malouf, The Effects of Spanish Slavery, pp. 382-383. 


41 Spier, Havasupai Ethnography, pp. 244-245. 
42 Haile, Origin Legend of the Navaho Flintway, p. 39. 
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Early Spanish contacts were responsible for the development of several aspects 
of Navaho culture now typical. The introduction of sheep and goats laid the 
foundation for the current pastoral phase of their economy and the weaving 
industry. The latter was further stimulated by the inclusion of indigo, yarns, 
and bayeta as trade goods. Some horses and a few cattle were derived during the 
colonial period, beginning before 1600. Iron and iron tools from Spanish sources 
facilitated agricultural techniques and the production of material objects. In the 
introduction of brass, copper, and silver were to be found the germs of modern 
jewelry production. To the above items of trade must also be added bridles,“ 
pack saddles, guns, and alcoholic stimulants. Woodward“** presents a good case 
for Spanish influence in Navaho dress forms. Products traded by the early Amer- 
ican settlers in New Mexico and Arizona to the Navaho paralleled those of the 
Spanish. Horses were particularly sought after by the Navaho during later 
periods, and regular commercial relationships with the Mormons to the north 
resulted from the Navaho desire for these animals. 

The importance of intra-tribal exchange among the Navaho through chance 
contacts between individuals and varied groups is difficult to gauge. There is real 
doubt whether the economic significance of these transactions impinged on the 
consciousness of the people at all. Only when such ventures concerned a large 
group or when the undertaking necessitated a journey and prior planning did they 
emerge in true perspective. Internal relations of this kind usually involved an 
exchange of food products. 

The people of the western parts of Navaho territory—in Canyons del Muerto 
and de Chelly and the Nazlini district near the Arizona-New Mexico border— 
raised peaches. This fruit was highly considered and during the ripening season 
long journeys were made by the inhabitants of less fortunate areas to secure them. 
Even in recent years long processions of wagons might be seen entering these areas 
during the peach harvest. As the geographical setting of these canyons, and to 
a lesser extent of Nazlini, precluded any large scale pastoral industry or much 
hunting locally, they depended on outsiders for the greater part of their meat 
supplies. Considerable trade also took place between highland and lowland Navaho 
groups. Those living at the higher altitudes raised wheat surpluses which they 
exchanged. In turn corn matured early at lower elevations and was much sought 
after to tide over those in less favorable locations until their own crop could be 





43 See also Adair, Navajo and Pueblo Silversmiths, p. 4; The Franciscan Fathers, An 


Ethnologic Dictionary, p. 489. 
44 Woodward, A Brief History of Navaho Silversmithing, pp. 8-11. 
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harvested. Such an area as the Chin Lee valley was famous for the early matura- 
tion of its crops and prospered accordingly. 

A discussion of the basic standards for exchange which prevailed between 
the Navaho and other peoples is subject to qualifications and non-measurable 
factors and is at best tentative. Like other peoples, Navaho were influenced by 
supply and demand, and fluctuations in the estimated worth of various products 
have taken place throughout the historic period. In any given transaction personal 
whim and ability also figured in the bargain. There was no “ceiling price” and 
as among ourselves many individuals were recognized as shrewd business men who 
endeavored to out-maneuver their opponents. Such margins of success were 
usually attributed to ceremonial knowledge and performance and were of great 
concern. 

Informants were generally unwilling to quote prices or were quick to point 
out that they applied only to a single case. Published reports give little concrete 
material on this subject. In spite of this and the other factors mentioned above, 
certain normative ranges of values for standard goods like buckskins, buffalo 
robes, turquoise, and blankets were recognized, at least in the recent period. These 
served as points of reference in assessing miscellaneous goods and formed the 
basis for judgments of the success or failure of a trading venture. In trading 
with the Pueblos the Navaho could expect to receive in exchange for a large 
blanket a string of turquoise beads; for a smaller blanket a turquoise pendant; 
for a large blanket and a saddle blanket a pair of turquoise ear pendants or 
three small strands of abalone and two of turquoise beads to be worn in the ears. 
In recent times a good turquoise necklace was considered to be worth a hundred 
dollars. Specific information for the Hopi indicates that beads (kind not stated) 
were obtained for horses, and that a small Navaho blanket was bartered for a 
buckskin. Beaglehole*® gives the following exchange ratios for recent Navaho- 
Hopi commercial transactions: one dressed Navaho sheep for a forty-eight-pound 
sack of unhusked corn, or a smaller sack of corn and a bowl of sweet corn meal, 
or a small bag of dried peaches and a large plaque full of wafer bread. House 
rafters were worth to the Hopi ten small sacks of unhusked corn, firewood a sack 
per length. The price of jewelry varied according to size and workmanship; a 
small ring being exchanged for a sack of corn and a plaque full of dried peaches. 
According to Stephen *® eighty pounds or one and one-half bushels of Hopi corn 
was given for a Navaho sheep; eighty to a hundred pounds for a goat. Adair** 

45 Beaglehole, Notes on Hopi Economic Life, pp. 82-83. 


46 Parsons, Hopi Journal, pp. 955, 1016. 
47 Adair, Navajo and Pueblo Silversmiths, pp. 145, 165. 
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states that in the early period of the development of silver work Navaho traded 
the Zufii a horse or good calf for a silver-mounted bridle and that at a later date 
Zufii bracelets brought thirty-five dollars. Kluckhohn and Wyman*® indicate 
that Navaho paid thirty dollars and a large buckskin for prayersticks obtained 
from Hopi or Laguna and Zui. 

The trade article most in demand by the Ute was the so-called “chief blan- 
ket.”*° These were not ordinarily used by the Navaho but were manufactured 
almost entirely for commercial purposes and almost exclusively for the Ute. 
According to informants, in earlier days this item commanded a price of five 
buckskins or a dressed buffalo robe, or one good mare. As they became more 
numerous they dropped in value to four buckskins and finally to three, two, or 
in some cases even one, depending upon the size. Blankets other than “chief” 
were also traded, one of good size being the equivalent of two buckskins. Otter 
and beaver skins were cut in lengths two finger-widths wide by the Ute. Such 
strips were highly prized by the Navaho, and though no consistent exchange 
ratio could be ascertained, all agreed that they were “very valuable.” 

For tribes other than Pueblos and Ute there is a dearth of information on 
exchange values. Perhaps this is a reflection of the fact that aboriginal trade 
relations aside from those with these two groups were so infrequent as to preclude 
standardization. Only for the Western Apache, Havasupai, and Northeastern 
Yavapai do we have definite information. Goodwin™ notes that the Navaho 
gave the Apache six or seven blankets or a percussion lock gun and caps for a 
horse; two blankets or one blanket and a piece of cloth for a buckskin; a medium- 
sized blanket for a bundle of mescal; one blanket for a good basket tray; one 
small blanket for a bow and arrows. Gifford™’ reports that the Southern Tonto 
band traded a turkey feather cap, a pad of mescal, or a basket to the Navaho 
for a measure of powder or lead bullets; a buckskin and lion skin for a gun. 

Gifford™ also records barter with the Northeastern Yavapai on the following 
basis: one Navaho blanket for six or seven (undressed) deer hides; three blankets 
for one buckskin; one large blanket for two buckskins; one small blanket for 
one small buckskin; ten dollars for a small buckskin; thirty dollars for a large 


buckskin. 





48 Kluckhohn and Wyman, An Introduction to Navaho Chant Practice, pp. 27-28. 
49 Mera, The So-Called “Chief Blanket”; Amsden, Navaho Weaving, p. 100. 

50 Goodwin, The Social Organization of the Western Apache, pp. 72-74. 

51 Gifford, Apache-Pueblo, p. 187. 

52 Gifford, Northeastern and Western Yavapai, pp. 253-254. 
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Spier®® gives the following exchange rates between the Havasupai and the 
Navaho: a tray full of shelled corn for a Navaho saddle blanket; a small burden 
basket of shelled corn for a large Navaho blanket; the largest burden basket of 
shelled corn for a Navaho horse; two bundles of dried squash for a large blanket; 
a small tray of beans for a good-sized blanket. 

Data on intra-tribal exchange is likewise meager. L.M. of Canyon del Muerto 
stated that a sack of dried peaches two feet high was worth a sheep, a barley 
sack full five sheep, and that a barley sack of ripe peaches was equivalent to a 
sheep. Tschopik®* records prices on Navaho-made ceremonial baskets as being 
a yearling sheep, a horse, a second-hand Pendleton blanket (factory made), or 
two dollars and a silver bracelet. Information on the intra-tribal values of cere- 
monial materials has been recorded by Kluckhohn®® for the Ramah area. In 
this area “unwounded” buckskin was appraised at fifty dollars for a large skin, 
four to five dollars for a six inch square of hide. The informant hoped to get one 
from a friend for thirty dollars. An eagle was exchanged for a “new looking 
brown blanket, a bracelet, and a ring with a large rather green turquoise.” 


There is a tremendous range in the prices paid for medicinal plants, varying 
primarily with the rarity of the plant and with the distance which must be traversed 
to collect it. In the case of some plants, knowledge of the sacred name which must 
be used in addressing it, and of prayers and/or songs which must be employed in 
collecting it, is also a price factor. The highest price I have on record is that of a 
good horse (probably worth $35.00 at the time) which was paid to one of Jake 
Bagan’s daughters in 1937 for knowledge of a plant curing medicine (not part of 
or connected with a ceremonial). The medicine involved a number of plants and it 
must be noted that the price was not so much for the actual plant specimens as such 
as for the knowledge. 

The actual plant which commonly is well paid for in the Ramah country is [re- 
corded as} Wyman and Harris 144. I have several records of a single root fetching a 
sheep. In cases where an individual who has special knowledge of plants and makes a 
trip (often to the Zufi Mountains) to get quite a number of different plants for use in 
a ceremonial (normally one of the less common ceremonials in the Ramah country) 
fees of two sheep or a sheep and a goat appear in several instances, but where the 
herbalist is closely related (by blood or clan) to the patient the fee usually seems to 
be one animal. Prices for plants range all the way down from these instances. I have 
noted more than once a silver button being exchanged for a supply of a particular 
plant. Often, when the plant in question is a staple medicinal plant, a representative 
of one family will simply ask another neighboring family if they have some and it 
will be given Pre awe assumption being, of course, that of later reciprocity in a 





53 Spier, Havasupai Ethnography, p. 245. 
54 Tschopik, Taboo as a Possible Factor, pp. 454-455. 
55 Kluckhohn, field notes. 
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similar situation. Plants are often frequently traded—one family has one and another 
another. Actual charging for plants (in money or in kind) tends to occur only in 
the cases of the rare plants or when all of the plants needed for a ceremonial are 
provided by one individual. I have one case of $5.00 in cash being paid for this.5¢ 


THE TRADING PARTY AND ITS RITUAL 


Intertribal trading ventures were normally decided upon far in advance of 
the time when the party would leave. This gave ample opportunity for women of 
the family to manufacture the blankets which were to be taken on the journey, 
Often the household began weaving in the early winter to produce goods for the 
following late summer or fall. 

The actual date of departure depended on a variety of factors. If possible, 
a period was chosen when the economic pressure at home was not too great. 
Range conditions had to be considered in order that horses, if taken, could be 
grazed en route. Knowledge was acquired, if possible, that desired articles were 
available. Usually an effort was made to arrive at a given locality at a time when 
a large concentration of people was assured. For this reason religious festivals, 
both Indian and white were, and still are, well attended by Navaho. The Navaho 
were cognizant of the Christian, Pueblo, and Ute ceremonial calendars and used 
this knowlege to full advantage. 

The size and composition of the trading party varied with circumstances. 
Some individuals preferred limited groups of two to four people. “If more go 
they interfere with each other in trading” (L. H.). However, the normal assem- 
blage seems to have been much larger and it was not uncommon for twenty-five 
or thirty individuals to travel together. Such groups were not all representatives 
of one locality; more often than not they were composed of persons from several 
districts. These aggregations grew somewhat informally, though care was taken 
to include only members whose characteristics and personalities were desirable. 
“When picking partners for a trading trip you should pick a lively man; one 
who arises early and takes good care of his horse. He need not be a relative 
unless the relative fits the description.” Women could and did go on trading 
trips though their inclusion appears not to have been usual. 

In every party there was one man who was designated as leader. Primary 
consideration in choosing him was knowledge of trading ritual, songs, prayers, 
and prescribed behavior. While nearly all Navaho were equipped to practice 
some esoteric ceremonialism pertaining to trade, certain individuals commanded 





56 Clyde Kluckhohn, Manuscript sent to Paul Vestal, based mainly on field work of 
August, 1940, partly on general experience. 
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immense bodies of religious knowledge devoted to this activity. Such a man 
would be selected to conduct the group. The choice was normally made well in 
advance of the journey and the chosen individual assumed not only the role of 
religious director but was also responsible for most of the details of organization, 
even to setting the final date of departure and overseeing the composition of 
the group. 

General preparations included readying weapons and clothing, selecting 
horses, and preparation of food for the trip. Most trips consumed a period of 
two or three weeks, “seven or eight days to reach the Utes, six days to Jemez, 
eight days to San Felipe from Round Rock, Arizona” (L. H.). The amount of 
trade goods varied with the productive capacity of the individual families. Infor- 
mation on this is scanty. One informant stated that on one trip he carried with 
him one “chief blanket” and three saddle blankets(L. H.); another had three 
“chief blankets” (S. C.) ; one said that twelve blankets was the greatest number 
he had ever accumulated for trade purposes (L. H.). While the actual fabricators 
of these goods seldom accompanied the party it was generally understood that 
they would derive some reward from the venture. Hence the father, husband, 
or son was under a moral obligation to distribute the profits on his return. 

Much time during the journey was consumed by ritual. According to one 
informant (K.) songs and prayers were sung and said the evening before the 
group left. However, there was general agreement among all others (B. V.; 
T. L. F. O. S.; L. H.; W. HL; P. P.) that the trip actually began, i. e., became 
a religious matter, “when you reached the edge of your own country.” The same 
ritual was in force irrespective of the group with whom the trading took place. 
Even at the present time it is customary for a Navaho to sing a song or say a 
prayer, for good luck, while on the way to the reservation trading post. 

When the boundary of the Navaho country was reached the leader usually 
stepped forward, accompanied by some selected men, and led them in prayer 
and songs. From this time on the whole behavior pattern of the party was 
changed. All were instructed in the prescribed rules of conduct which pertained 
to general activities and to specific situations. They were admonished to be 
circumspect in their actions. No frivolity or nonsense was countenanced. A 
serious mien was encouraged. Conversation was limited to subjects germane to 
the success of the venture and the participants were encouraged to carry on 
discussions within these limits. “You must only talk about the things you desire 
to obtain and mention them at every opportunity” (W. H.). Often party mem- 
bers would request one another to tell stories of previous trading trips. How- 
ever, it was considered essential that only stories of success be related, never 
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those in which failure had occurred. Such tales and conversations were thought 
to insure good luck. 

As the journey progressed, songs were sung at intervals. The leader initiated 
the singing and chose the song. These selections were made from the Blessing 
Way Chant, which according to informants (L.H.; B.V.; P.P.) included Hogan 
Songs, Mountain Songs, Songs of Hard and Soft Goods, Talking God Songs, 
Corn Songs, and Journey Songs. Changing Woman and White Shell Woman 
Songs were considered appropriate when crossing wide valleys, Mountain Songs 
when traveling over rugged terrain; all types were thought to pertain to the goods 
which were desired and to insure successful bargaining, friendly treatment, and 


safe return. 
The following was given as an example of a song used in trading(T. L. F. 


O. S.). It refers specifically to horses but includes other types of property. 


1. The beautiful thing is starting toward me? 
I being son of the sun 
The white shell bead horse is starting toward me 
From the center of the sun’s home it is starting toward me 
It eats out of the white shell basket 
The dark clouds’ dew streams from it as it starts toward me 
The pollen from the beautiful flowers streams from its mouth 

As it starts toward me 

With its beautiful neigh it calls as it starts toward me 
Soft goods of all sorts are attached to it as it starts toward me 
Hard of all sorts are attached to it as it starts toward me 
It shall continue to increase without fail as it starts toward me 
It shall be beautiful in front of it as it starts toward me 
It shall be beautiful behind it as it starts toward me 
Good and everlasting one am I as it starts toward me. 


2. The beautiful thing it is coming toward me 
I being the son of the moon 
The turquoise bead horse it is coming toward me 
From the center of the moon’s home it is coming toward me 
It eats out of the turquoise basket as it is coming toward me 
The dew of the dark fog streams from it as it is coming toward me 
The pollen of the beautiful flowers streams from its mouth 
As it is coming toward me 
With its beautiful neigh it calls as it is coming toward me 
Hard goods of all sorts are attached to it as it is coming toward me 
Soft goods of all sorts are attached to it as it is coming toward me 
It shall be beautiful in front of it as it is coming toward me 


57 These songs were not taken in text but represent translations by the interpreter. 
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It shall be beautiful behind it as it is coming toward me 


Good and everlasting one am I as it is coming toward me 


. The beautiful one has come to me 


I being son of the sun 

The abalone shell bead horse has come to me 

From the center of the sun’s home it has come to me 

It eats out of the abalone shell basket as it comes to me 

The dark clouds’ dew streams from it as it comes to me 

The pollen from the beautiful flowers streams from its mouth 
As it comes to me 

With its beautiful neigh it calls as it comes to me 

Soft goods of all sorts are attached to it as it comes to me 

Hard goods of all sorts are attached to it as it comes to me 

It shall be beautiful in front of it as it comes to me 

It shall be beautiful behind it as it comes to me 

Good and everlasting one am I as it comes to me. 


. The beautiful thing has become mine 

I being the son of the moon 

The jet bead horse has become mine 

From the center of the moon’s home it has become mine 

It eats out of the jet basket as it becomes mine 

The dew of the dark fog streams from it as it becomes mine 

The pollen of the beautiful flowers streams from its mouth 
As it becomes mine 

With its beautiful neigh it calls as it becomes mine 

Hard goods of all sorts are attached to it as it becomes mine 

Soft goods of all sorts are attached to it as it becomes mine 

It shall be beautiful behind it as it becomes mine 

It shall be beautiful in front of it as it becomes mine 

Good and everlasting one am I as it becomes mine. 


. The beautiful thing walks about me 

I being the son of the sun 

The hard goods horse he walks about me 

From the center of the sun’s home it walks about me 

It eats out of the white shell basket as it walks about me 

The pollen from the beautiful flowers streams from its mouth 
As it walks about me 

With its beautiful neigh it calls as it walks about me 

Soft goods of all sorts are attached to it as it walks about me 

Hard goods of all sorts are attached to it as it walks about me 

It shall be beautiful in front of it as it walks about me 

It shall be beautiful behind it as it walks about me 

Good and everlasting one am I as it walks about me. 
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6. It eats 
I being the son of the Sun 
The white shell bead horse it eats 
From the center of the sun’s home it eats 
It eats out of the white shell basket it eats 
The dark clouds’ dew streams from it as it eats 
The pollen from the beautiful flowers streams from its mouth 
As it eats 
With its beautiful neigh it calls as it eats 
Soft goods of all sorts are attached to it as it eats 
Hard of all sorts are attached to it as it eats 
It be beautiful in front of it as it eats 
It shall be beautiful behind it as it eats 
Good and everlasting one am I as it eats. 


7. They eat 
I being the son of the moon 
The turquoise bead horses they eat 
From the center of the moon’s home they eat 
They eat out of the turquoise basket they eat 
The dew of the dark fog streams from them as they eat 
The pollen from the beautiful flowers streams from their mouths 

As they eat 

With their beautiful neighs they call as they eat 
Soft goods of all sorts are attached to them as they eat 
Hard goods of all sorts are attached to them as they eat 
They shall continue to increase without fail as they eat 
Behind them shall be beautiful as they eat 
In front of them shall be beautiful as they eat 
Good and everlasting one am I as they eat. 


During the journey short rituals were performed whenever stops were made 
for food or rest. While these were limited in duration, they were considered the 
most esoteric and efficacious aspects of the ceremonial. They consisted of prayer, 
usually accompanied by an offering of “jewels.” The individual placed his hands 
on his feet and moved them slowly upward, saying, “May I be fleet-footed and 
fast. May my horse be fleet-footed and fast. May its hoofs be tough. May its 
back be tough. Soft goods and hard goods, may they all come my way. Dwellers 
in the Cedar-bark (the Ute), or Dwellers in the Earth (the Pueblos), may I 
have success in dealing with them.” 

The “secret” names for the Ute, Dwellers in the Cedar-bark, and Pueblos, 
Dwellers in the Earth, which occur in the prayers, were believed by the Navaho 
to be its most essential part. Unless they were known, no great success could 
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be hoped for or was possible. While in theory these names were closely guarded 
and, according to one informant (L. H.), handed down only within the family, 
they appear to have been well known, though informants were reluctant to 
disclose them. 

When the party halted for the night, further ceremony and prescribed beha- 
vior began. The horses were unsaddled and cared for under the direction of the 
leader. During the unsaddling the animal must face in the direction the party 
was traveling. When the party had eaten they began the evening prayers and 
songs. According to T. L. L. S. S. a circle of brush was constructed. This wind- 
break had its opening toward the east and the brush was laid tips pointed “sun- 
wise,” i. e., clockwise. The leader and his assistant sat in the center at the back 
and the remainder of the party on either side. Under the direction of the leader 
the person in the southeast took pollen and placed some in his mouth, some on 
the top of his head, and sprinkled some to the sun in the east, saying, “May I 
have good luck in getting a horse (or other goods) and may the owner of the 
horse be very friendly toward me.” Then going clockwise this act was repeated 
by everyone of the party. Following this the leader began his songs. Usually 
he sang five to ten songs; then any other members of the party who wished might 
sing. Finally all prepared for sleep, members lying with their heads toward their 
home, their feet in the direction they were travelling. “This was to insure the 
success of your trip” (L.H.). A somewhat similar observance was associated with 
urinating; the individual always faced toward home. “This was the same as 
wishing to return without difficulties” (L.H.) . 

Practices of the same or similar type were repeated each morning and evening 
of the journey until the party arrived in the territory of the group with whom 
they wished to trade. As the alien boundary was crossed each man sang the song 
or songs which they thought would bring them the most luck. These were chosen, 
if possible, on the basis of past experience and were reserved for this particular 
occasion. 

TRADING RELATIONS WITH UTE AND PUEBLOS 

Actual trading practice of the Navaho with Ute and Pueblo was essentially 
the same. However, the attitude of the Navaho toward these two peoples dif- 
fered enough that a separate discussion of individual exchange relationships must 
be presented here. Language barriers were of little importance, though mention 
was made by the Navaho that some of the Ute and Pueblo spoke Navaho and 
acted as interpreters. “Otherwise you got along as best you could.” The Navaho, 
like Americans, evince little interest in any language but their own. 
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The following is a native account of transactions with the Northern Ute 
about 1870(T.L.LSS.). 


There were three Ute from Ignacio (in southwestern Colorado) who joined the 
party. The day before we arrived at their home these three went ahead to announce 
our coming. This was when we were about twenty miles away from the Ute. We 
waited there and in the afternoon the Ute came in a big band. When they came in 
sight, they raced their horses and shot their guns in the air. At first I was afraid but 
this was their way of greeting us. The Ute said that they were glad to see the 
Navaho; that they had never seen them before. These Ute were from north of 
Ouray. 

The Ute spent the night with the Navaho and suggested that the Navaho hold 
a dance. The Navaho said that they could not do that until they arrived at the 
home of the Ute because they were under ceremonial restrictions. During the night 
they talked over the past when they had been enemies and said now those things were 
over. During the night the Ute picked out different Navaho for friends. The Ute 
entertained these Navaho friends during their visit to the Ute country. The Ute 
had log cabins, stoves, and cooking utensils: at this time the Navaho were still living 
in poor hogans. 

That evening the Ute sent for the Navaho, and fed and entertained them. Then 
they lined up the Navaho boys and put the Ute girls between them and danced a 
big circle dance. This is how the Navaho got the old time circle dance. They knew 
it before this time but had gotten it from the Utes. Then the Navaho and the Ute 
exchanged songs. This lasted all night. 

The next morning, after the Navaho were fed, each was told to go to a Ute tipi 
and sing. Every time they sang they were given a present. (The Navaho do this in 
the War Dance.) The Navaho did this until they were tired. Then they went to 
their camp. Then the chief of the Ute came to the camp of the Navaho and told 
them not to be afraid because these Ute had never seen Navaho before and were 
friendly to them. He said these were not like the Ute near Sleeping Ute Mountain; 
that there were no crows or coyotes among them. Next he said that the Ute who 
had taken blankets from their Navaho friends the night before would have horses 
ready for them the next morning. The next morning certain ones were notified to 
come to different tipis. I had three chief’s blankets which were taken by three Utes. 
I got a mare apiece for two of the blankets and a big buckskin and an American- 
made blanket for the third. 

We stayed with the Ute six days. Some of the Ute accompanied us as far as the 
Green River. The Ute asked us to come back again. 


All informants mentioned the courtesy and entertainment which were 
accorded them by the Ute and stressed the necessity of having or selecting a 
“friend.” If an individual was trading for the first time he went about the 
encampment until he located the type of goods he desired; then if the owner 
appealed to him, he chose him as his “friend.” On subsequent visits he went 
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directly to this man, who acted as sponsor and agent, and from whom most goods 
were obtained. Such “friendships,” once established, continued until one or the 
other died, or in some cases relationships were maintained in the two families 
for several generations (K.;L.H.). According to one informant (K.), small gifts 
were exchanged at the time the alliance was made and at later visits; according 
to another (L.H.), the bond was established by an exchange of horses and riding 
gear by the two men. 

Normal commercial relations with the Ute took an unusual form, which 
explains, at least in part, why the compulsive aspect of trading rituals was so 
important to the Navaho mind. From the Navaho point of view no real barter 
was involved. All informants stressed the factor that the relations constituted 
merely an exchange of gifts and that negotiations were on this basis. Once the 
“friend” had been selected or contacted the blankets were given to him. “You 
would not trade with a friend; that would not look right.” A discussion of values 
was considered bad form, though an expression of hopes was permissible. Occa- 
sionally the friend furnished a tipi in which the goods could be displayed. When, 
after a few days, the Navaho departed, they were given “gifts” by their hosts 
of value equal to the blankets. 

No ritual appears to have been in force during the period of actual contact 
with the foreign group, though all restrictions were by no means lifted. Behavior 
toward women was particularly circumspect. 


While you were trading, women gathered around and teased you, asked you to 
join their tribe, or invited you to come and stay with them. It was all right to joke, 
but you must never accept any of their invitations or allow the idea to enter your 


mind. It would cut off your trading luck. It would make of no avail all the prayers 
and songs you had said and sung. 


In contrast to the Ute, negotiations between Navaho and Pueblos were on a 
hard and fast commercial basis. This necessity appears to have been resented 
and deplored by the Navaho. Their attitude was well illustrated in the following: 


When you first arrive at the pueblo to trade they see you coming and ask you to 
come to their houses. They will look to see what you have brought and will take 
what they want. They do not do as the Utes; if you are not careful they will only 
give you food in return. The Pueblos are greedy; they are not like the Ute. If you 
want turquoise beads or buckskin, you have to “buy” it from the Pueblos (K.). 


This uncongenial atmosphere pervading Navaho-Pueblo trade relations is 
well illustrated in Cushing’s account of Zufii-Navaho barter.™ 


58 Cushing, Zufi Breadstuff, pp. 528-534. 
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The institution of “friend” existed among the Pueblos, though this relation- 
ship appears to have been defined less rigidly and was more ephemeral than 
among the Ute. Pueblo “friends” traded with the Navaho. They also acted as 
agents; sometimes they furnished a room in which the goods were displayed, 
They were consulted from time to time during trading negotiations with other 
Pueblo. If a Navaho considered he had obtained a fair bargain he returned to 
the same family at a later date; if not, a new relationship would be entered into 
and another friend secured. 


THE RITUAL OF RETURN 


Once the negotiations were completed the parties left for home as soon as 
possible. A speedy return to familiar surroundings became almost a compulsion 
and was accomplished as quickly as distance and ceremonial restrictions would 
allow. Almost all informants agreed that prayers and songs were essential parts 
of the homeward trip. If the venture was successful, steps were taken to curb 
exuberant members of the party. “When you had made a fortunate trade you 
felt good. However, you tried to restrain yourself. You did not talk nonsense, 
abuse your horse, or take unnecessary chances.” When the party camped for 
the night they sat between the fire and their homes; when they saddled their horses 
the head of the animal was always pointed homeward. 

According to one informant (L.H.), if six horses were acquired during the 
trip a ceremony was performed over them on the first night of the trip home. 
A pollen line was drawn from the tip of their tails to a point between the hips, 
then along the outside of the back legs to this point, next from this point along 
the back to the withers, next from the outside of the front legs to the withers, 
finally from the withers to the ears. The man then sprinkled pollen on the 
horse’s head and in front of it in the direction of his home and said: 


Along the pollen trail we shall return 

By means of the sun ray and rainbow we shall return 

We shall return to (home location) 

At that place there shall be abundant grazing for you 
Of various vegetations 

At that place you shall live to the end of your days. 


This was done in order that the horse would have no desire to leave its new 
master. If the owner had his own horse, saliva from its mouth was placed in the 
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mouth of the recently acquired animal, and vice versa. “This causes the horses 
to like each other. They will never wish to separate.” 

On arrival home the first concern of the trader was to arrange for a Blessing 
Way ceremony. The varied products obtained during the journey were placed 
in a pile or in a ceremonial basket and the one-night version of this ritual was 
performed by a hired chanter. The underlying motives for this ceremony were 
several. The Navaho had a deep-seated belief that contact with alien people 
or anything connected with them was potentially dangerous. Religious practices 
were therefore necessary to remove any malignant influences inherent in the 
goods. It was thought that until this ceremony was performed the goods really 
“belonged to someone else.” In a sense this sanctified the property, “made it a 
part of the new owner.” 

The Blessing Way also insured the individual of future good luck and satis- 
faction of his wants in trading (L.H.; K.). Particular emphasis was placed on 
the necessity of performing this rite if turquoise beads had been secured. Special 
treatment was accorded them previous to and during the ceremony. When a man 
expected to trade for beads he prepared a buckskin sack to receive them, in which 
he placed white and blue cornmeal. As they were obtained each was put in the 
container, the sack being opened to receive each individual bead. Once trading 
was completed, the container must remain closed until the ceremony. 

At the Blessing Way the trader was first given a bath in yucca suds by the 
chanter and dried with cornmeal. The man then removed the turquoise from 
the sack, washed them, and dried them in the same manner. Next he placed 
them around his neck and was sung over by the chanter. 

These special rituals were performed to fix the color and to purify and pro- 
tect the beads. According to S.C. the color could also be fixed by heating a 
yucca root, splitting it, and placing the beads in the opening. The opening was 
then closed and the beads allowed to “cook” until the root cooled. It was con- 
sidered unsafe for them to be seen until after such a ceremony had been per- 
formed. Should they be looked upon by a menstruating woman or a man whose 
wife was menstruating it was believed that they would change color. “These 
beads are like a tender squash. They are easily bruised until after the ceremony” 
(P.P.). Subsequent to the ceremony they could be worn or handled by anyone, 
though they were considered with some reverence and accorded particular care, 
usually stored in cornmeal and never exposed to extremes of temperature (K.; 
S.C.; C.; L.H.; P.P.). “One of the first things you do when you get a good 
string of beads is to inhale its breath” (C.). 
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GENERAL ASPECTS 


The historic depth of Navaho trade is apparent. While there have been 
shifts in trade interests and trade products during the centuries of contact of 
the Navaho with other peoples, certain consistent patterns emerge. These are 
associated with the economic importance of trade, the social and religious signifi- 
cance of participation in trade, and the dynamic factors in trade in the growth 
of Navaho culture. 

An analysis of the products exported and imported shows certain constant 
features. The bulk of the items traded by the Navaho were finished products, 
principally blankets. The preponderance of imports were raw materials. These 
were destined primarily for home consumption and utilization rather than manu- 
facture and retrade. The importing process was a highly selective one limited 
to a comparatively few standard things. There is consistant non-mention of 
many readily available items in the trading lists, i. e. some things seem always 
accepted, others always rejected. Buckskin and horses were the most popular 
commodities in the utilitarian field. Those items associated with personal enhance- 
ment and prestige included beads, particularly turquoise, secondarily buffalo 
robes and possibly horses. However, the goods most emphasized were those 
ultimately destined for ceremonial use. For those religious necessities the Navaho 
were willing to pay inordinate prices. Virtual monopolies existed. The Ute, 
because of their location, furnished most of the products of the buffalo, the 
Pueblo, turquoise. Both these groups were essential for certain ritual supplies. 

It is difficult to evaluate the economic importance of trading in Navaho cul- 
ture. Certainly it was never a major pursuit and before the introduction of the 
reservation trading post could have contributed little in terms of overall 
economy. Furthermore, since the greater portion of the goods acquired fell into 
the luxury and ceremonial category rather than the practical, there was no 
thought of gaining a livelihood in the commercial field. In any particular year 
only a minute portion of the population engaged in inter-tribal trade. A few 
individuals appear to have made almost yearly trips to barter with neighboring 
tribes. However, such cases were the exception. Sporadic participation at uncer- 
tain intervals, often interrupted by periods of hostility, was the rule, and there 
were many individuals who had never engaged in trade beyond the boundaries 
of the tribe. . 

In addition to the economic significance, trading was an important cultural 
entity because of its associated religious aspects. The anxiety always occasioned 
in the Navaho mind by uncertain or unfamiliar circumstances or surroundings 
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was partially sublimated by ritual accompanying nearly all steps in the trading 
venture. Ceremonies and prescribed ritual behavior were focussed on two goals, 
personal safety and material success. They entailed psychological therapy and 
good luck magic. The ritual employed markedly paralleled that performed when 
hunting and on journeys for salt. 

Trading was also significant because it offered a means for enhancing per- 
sonal prestige and satisfying a desire for adventure. Even the limited participa- 
tion of aboriginal days immediately marked the trader as a person apart from 
the ordinary. He had undergone an experience not enjoyed by most Navaho. 
Furthermore, this experience had entailed a certain amount of danger. He had 
been associated with a ceremonial action of some duration, might even have 
directed it, both important experiences and considerations. The spoils of the 
journey, the buffalo robe, the turquoise earrings which he wore, or the ceremonial 
equipment which he displayed at proper occasions were certificates of a separate 
status. Appreciation of all these factors was expected and was forthcoming. 

The dynamic importance of these trading contacts in the development of 
Navaho culture should not be underestimated. In trading the Navaho appeared 
usually in the role of journeymen and had selective advantage. Middlemen on 
the aboriginal level were virtually non-existent. These opportunities to observe 
a variety of diverse civilizations have been an appreciable factor in assembling 
and developing the composite culture which, today, characterizes this Southern 
Athapascan group. This does not mean that limiting agents did not exist. For 
one, trading was carried on almost entirely by males and selections undoubtedly 
reflected the interests and role of this sex. The linguistic barrier likewise pre- 
vented in a large measure the spread of many techniques and the esoteric knowl- 
edge of observed traits. This gave rise to partial diffusion, particularly where 
intangibles were involved. 

However, these negative factors were partially compensated by others which 
lent impetus to the transfer of selected traits. A general congruity existed 
between Navaho culture and the cultures of the people with whom they traded. 
This coincidence of cultural base implemented the diffusion of traits and ideas. 
While emphasis on class was lacking among the Navaho, achieved roles were 
given recognized status. Among those accorded great respect and recognition 
were chanters. At least one of these individuals acted as leader and was a neces- 
sary adjunct of any trading expedition of any magnitude. Because of this they 

59 See Hill, Agricultural and Hunting Methods of the Navaho Indians, pp. 96-167; 
Navaho Salt Gathering, pp. 9-15. 
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initial introduction to Navaho culture. Certainly their personal stature was an 
important factor for the acceptance of innovation. The presence of these reli- 
gious as traders may also explain the Navaho predilection for goods destined 
for ceremonial use. The random aspect of trading party composition as well as 
the geographical area of their source should be noted. This, plus the circum- 
scribed number of articles traded for and people traded with, tended to insure | 
an even spread of culture throughout the Navaho area. 
The imprint of many contacts is clearly discernable in the material culture, 
| social, and religious behavior, as well as in the minds of the people. This is 
| apparent from statements of informants and from the literature. Allusions to 
cultural borrowing in connection with trading were not infrequent. Reference 


were often the ones responsible for the selection of new items and ideas and their | 





to the diffusion of material items was most commonly encountered (i. ¢., the 
pumpdrill, pottery, clothing types and materials, iron, dyes, livestock, methods 
A | of food preparation, etc.) but other fields were also mentioned (for example, 
in the circle dance and the round dance attributed to the Ute and Mescalero). 

Certainly the many correspondences of Navaho culture to those of Plains and 
Pueblo is not accidental, and it can be implied that many resulted directly from 
trade and contacts established through trade. 
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CHRISTIAN MAYA PROPHECIES FROM THE 
TIZIMIN MANUSCRIPT 
MAUD W. MAKEMSON 


N ADDITION to the historical data or “memory of the katuns” character- 
istic of Christian Maya chronicles, the Book of Chilam Balam of Tizimin 
contains two pages of original material which casts a stronger light on Maya 
thinking and its adaptation to Christianity than anything that has previously 
come under my observation. It is found on pages 39-41 of the manuscript, 
following upon a curious fire ritual and an unsuccessful attempt to explain the 
origin of the four Burners and their association with the Uinal, and preceding 
the list of 365 days of a Maya year beginning with 11 Cimi on the first of Pop. 
Reference to a great hurricane in 1628 and a hurricane and earthquake in 1629 
serve to date this section of the Tizimin manuscript as not earlier than 1629, and 
probably not many years later. 

The material is in three parts. First comes a table of twenty-eight entries 
arranged in three columns. The first contains the names of the Spanish days of 
the week beginning with Domingo, and repeating regularly except for the omis- 
sion of every fifth day. Although it is not so stated, these days are the year- 
bearers of the Julian calendar, i. e., the days on which January first will fall if 
no allowance is made for the Gregorian correction which would be. required in 
1700, 1800, and 1900. The table starts with three common years of 365 days. 
The first begins with Sunday, the second with Monday, and the third with 
Tuesday. Since the fourth year, which begins with Wednesday, necessarily con- 
tains 366 days, the fifth year accordingly must begin with Friday. 

An explanatory statement suggests that the reader count the days off on the 
fingers of the hand. Although not explicitly stated, the fifth finger will always 
give the name of the omitted day, if one starts with three common years. 

The second column contains the names of the celestial bodies which rule over 
the given days and presumably over the year of which they are year-bearers. 
They are the Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, in other 
words, those names are found in the Spanish appellatives of the week-days. 

According to the title, the table presents prognostications as to the relative 
abundance or scarcity of the maize crop in the various years of the cycle, and 
the pertinent information is given in column three. There are three possibilities: 
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(1) oclukan “perfect and complete” according to Pio Perez; here 
translated “great abundance”; 

(2) tancoch “one-half,” i.e. of the normal crop; 

(3)  viih “hunger.” 

Bumper crops are consistently produced in years presided over by the Sun, 
Jupiter and Venus, i.e., in years commencing with Sunday, Thursday, and Friday, 
The Moon and Mercury always provide half a crop, in years starting with Mon- 
day and Wednesday; and hunger and famine must be endured in the years of 
Mars and Saturn, which begin with Tuesday and Saturday respectively. If 
there were no leap years, this arrangement would mean that in every seven years 
there would be three with excellent crops, two with half, and two with actual 
famine. As the result of the leap year correction, however, the pattern varies 
from one seven-year period to the next; but the 28-year cycle repeats indefinitely 
in the Julian calendar. 

Following the table, pages 40 and 41 (top) contain seven short prophecies 
amplifying the information presented in the table, but arranged in an irregular 
sequence. They are prognostications for years beginning with Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Sunday, and Monday, in that order. The seven 
prophecies agree exactly with the crop predictions in the table of part 1. When 
January first falls on Thursday or Friday the maize crops will be good; but when 
Sunday is the year-bearer, the corn will be destroyed after it has been gathered 
and stored. When the year begins on Saturday, “all sowing will cease,” due to 
various calamities, and similar agreement is found for the other years. 

How much these prognostications owe to Spanish influence I cannot say. 
The 28-year cycle must have appealed strongly to the 17th century Maya scholars 
for several reasons: It was of the same order of magnitude as the katun (of 
approximately twenty years). It came into being through the permutation of 
seven days and four Julian years, thus representing a mathematical way of 
thinking familiar and pleasant to the Maya mind. Moreover, the number 28 
had a place in their reckoning, since the ritual or computing year of 364 days 
may be thought of as composed of 28 13’s, or of 13 28’s. 

As is to be expected, there is a marked similarity between these seven year- 
bearer prophecies and the four given by Landa in connection with the Maya 
year-bearers Kan, Muluc, Ix, and Cauac. In the Kan year, which was ruled by 
the good Bacab Hobnil the crop would be excellent, but certain diseases were 
inevitable unless averted by proper incantations.’ Can Sicnal, who presided over 





1 Alfred M. Tozzer, Landa’s Relation de las Cosas de Yucatan (Papers, Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, vol. 18, 1941), page 142. 
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the Muluc year, was also a benevolent Bacab and crops would be bountiful, pro- 
viding that scarcity of water and “sprouts in the maize” were negated by the 
propitiation of Yax Cocah Mut.” Ix years were considered bad for bread: 


. . . for they said there would be a great want of water, and many hot suns, which 
would dry up the fields of maize, from which would follow a great famine, and from 
the famine thefts, and from the thefts slaves and selling those who stole. And from 
this would follow discords, and wars between themselves and with other towns.’ 

In the Cauac year, governed by the evil Bacab Hosan Ek, many hot suns would 
destroy the fields of maize, and ants and birds would devour the seeds which they 
sowed.* 


What I have arbitrarily called part 3 of this section of the Tizimin chronicle 
consists of four short paragraphs crowded alongside of the table on page 39. 
Only the first, however, has any connection with the other matter. It is an 
explanation of the construction of the table, beginning, “One score and eight 
years there are in the above chart (hun).” The rest is not so easy to read because 
of partial obliteration. 

The other three paragraphs describe calamities which befell them in 1628 
and 1629. No attempt is made to connect them with the prognostications of 
page 40 and we are not told the name of the year-bearer of either year. The first 
describes a great hurricane (noh chacikal) in 1628 which mowed down houses 
and trees in its path. In 1629, according to the next paragraph, the ripe maize 
standing in the field was thrown down, apparently by a similar tempest. Here 
a nostalgic reference is made to the “customary ancient magic” which “stands 
in the way of death and purifies” of evil influences. The destruction of the storm 
is attributed to the lack of such preventive measures for averting calamities, due 
to the angry elements. 

Finally in a few lines we are informed that on the 19th of April in 1629 
there came an earthquake which aroused a great fear that they would lose the 
bundles of food, the remnants of the previous year’s harvest which would tide 
them over until the next crop had matured. The passage ends with the surprising 
statement: “On the very last day of Yaxkin this remarkable temblor relaxed its 


If our translation is verified by other Maya students, this statement may 
prove to have an important bearing on the correlation question, for it provides 
one of the rare double dates so much needed in reaching a decision. It makes: 

1629 April 19==20th day of Yaxkin. 


2 Idem, p ge 145. 4 Idem, page 148. 
3 Idem, page 146. 
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In conclusion a word as to the source of the material with which Miss Evans 
and I worked should not be omitted. A microfilm of the Tizimin manuscript 
was obtained from the University of Pennsylvania Museum through the kind- 
ness of Linton Satterthwaite, Jr, who first called my attention to the fact that it 
appeared to contain valuable calendrical material which had not yet been trans- 
lated. Photostats of the Motul dictionary manuscript were secured from the 
John Carter Brown Library. We also had available the word list of Pio Perez 
and the Maya grammars of Beltran, Tozzer, and Gates. 

The microfilm was read independently by Miss Evans and myself. Some 
parts near the edges are difficult to decipher, but in general the writing is clear 
and presents no insuperable difficulties. On the other hand, it is to be expected 
that other readers may differ from us in details of reading, as well as in the 
selection of definitions from the Maya and Spanish dictionaries; but I venture 
to hope that we have reduced these differences of opinion to the unavoidable 
minimum and that we have succeeded in extracting the sense and intent of this 


interesting part of the chronicle. 


POST-CONQUEST MAYA POPHECIES 


(Translated from the Book of Chilam Balam of Tizimin, 
pages 39-41, by Maud W. Makemson and Louise Howe Evans) 


[page 40} Should January begin on Thursday, there will be no Jol flowers 
for their bees. There will be strong suns. There will be floods (kaxal hai) and 
great fullness over the waters, and good things will grow scarce, while in all the 
towns there will be separation (heb). The corn will be formed. 

Should January begin on Friday it will be good for food plants. Strong suns 
will be produced; but many evils will come. Cruel faces will bring danger, inhu- 
man cruelty. Evil will be the katuns, because of the coming of misery. The corn 
will form, thriving little by little. 

Should January begin on Saturday, there will be a hot dry season, so that 
they will pound the corn slowly. No person will harvest what little fruit there 
is (2e2ili) for it is rotten within (conich). Intense will be the heat of the forests 
burning for the milpas. The people will grow weak and thin and will die and 
it will be putrid and offensive everywhere. Fat things will waste away. There 
will be fire over men, so that the trees will scatter their fruits. All sowing, all 
sowing will cease, when death blows over the land. 

Should January begin on Tuesday, there will befall the greatest retardation 
of the harvest over the damaged earth. All the year long, heavy work will be 
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their lot. There will be a hot dry season: they will chew the corn slowly and 
gnaw the grain. Meanwhile fatness in mockery will not add to their vexations, 
because the misery of pestilence may destroy the fatness of the nobles. Not 
forming completely, the corn will be scarce. 

Should January begin on Wednesday it will be a good year. The dry season 
will be short and pleasant. The people will perform their functions (tan lahobi) . 
There will be fruits; there will be gifts. Good will be its truth when joined with 
justice; because without justice there would be a great traveling to and fro 
throughout the land, and many are the roads which lead to death. Death will 
come to all in their vigor who violate the law. There will be hunger, little pros- 
perity. There will be deaths because guilt-sickness will fall upon them. Only 
one-half the corn will form. 

Should January begin on Sunday, there will be a hot dry season, when the 
kingdom of God (u cah Dios) will be divided: one-half the days will be without 
strength; the other half will be free of obstacles above or below. Perchance all 
roads will become broad. There will be a sufficiency of bal-trees. There will be 
weeping because of their memories. Drums wiil be beaten throughout the land. 
There will be wounds and destruction. There will be . . . [partly obliterated]. 
The first sowing will turn out badly. There will be, there will be war among men. 
Because there are no weapons of defense there will be distress. They will be dar- 
ing. There will be much suspicion. With a loud noise there will be lamentations 
of children because of that which has been destroyed. The corn will be totally 
destroyed in the basket. 

Should January begin on Monday there will be a springing forth of wretched- 
ness, because many great floods will sweep over the land. Soon there will come 
a great easing of the broad burden on the earth, as the five gods in consultation 
{assert} their right to convey the waters to the sea (u chahaal kaknab) and at 
last all will be well. One-half the corn-crop will form. 


[page 39} The yield of the corn-fields will be apportioned as follows: 


Sunday Sun great abundance 
Monday Moon one-half 
Tuesday Mars hunger 
Wednesday Mercury one-half 

Friday Venus great abundance 
Saturday Saturn hunger 


Sunday Sun great abundance 
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Monday Moon one-half 
Wednesday Mercury one-half 
Thursday Jupiter great abundance 
Friday Venus great abundance 
Saturday Saturn hunger 

Monday Moon one-half 
Tuesday Mars hunger 
Wednesday Mercury one-half 
Thursday Jupiter great abundance 
Saturday Saturn hunger 

Sunday Sun great abundance 
Monday Moon one-half 
Tuesday Mars hunger 
Thursday Jupiter great abundance 
Friday Venus great abundance 
Saturday Saturn hunger 

Sunday Sun great abundance 
Tuesday Mars hunger 
Wednesday Mercury one-half 
Thursday Jupiter great abundance 
Friday Venus great abundance 


[page 39-right-hand margin} One score and eight years are enumerated in 
the above chart. So be it (lac). The count was granted under the heavens. So 
be it. The count unrolls over the course of the unfavorable years (utial be nup 
hab) as far as one count (hun xoce). Now the function (chumpak) of the table 
is to tell (canal) those evil years over and over (tu caten) from the bottom 
(pan) to the top (canalo) it is set up (cutalcab) and continues again (laili). 
One year of these is missing (ben); to get it (tu2a) start with Sunday (yan 
Domingo, “there is Sunday”) and count on the fingers of [one] hand. 


The year 1628 was a most unusual year (hab yanyan). One night there was 
a great hurricane (noh chacikal). There arose a wind which caused trees and 
houses to fall (lub lalic cheob naob). In fact, everything which stood in its path 
fell on account of the wind. 

The year 1629 was likewise one of unusual destruction (hach satal) of the 
maize ears (nal) because with such a great force the ripened grain was thrown 
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down along its path. Because there was insufficient medicine (sak machan)— 
that which stands in the way of death (hi cimlah tac) and purifies, the customary 
ancient medicine (sinlic cuchi sake) —nothing remained as far distant as Cupul. 

On the 19th of April in the year 1629 there came a shaking (li{l}), and a 
great fear that their possessions would be destroyed—the bundles of food (kax 
tu hanalob). On the very last day (hach hi?) of Yaxkin, the unusually strong 
(chacian) temblor (u li{l} ba) relaxed (chocha) its shaking (u cili). 


Maya Text 
[page 39] Utial u pat hai yxim baix maxan: 

Domingo Sol Joclukan 
Lunes Luna tancoch 
Martes Marte viih 
Miercoles Mercurio tancoch 
Viernes Venus Yoclukan 
Sabado Saturno viih 
Domingo Sol Joclukan 
Lunes Luna tancoch 
Miercoles Mercurio tancoch 
Juebes Jupiter doclukan 
Viernes Venus 2oclukan 
Sabado Saturno viih 
Lunes Luna tancoch 
Martes Marte vith 
Miercoles Mercury tancoch 
Juebes Jupiter Joclukan 
Sabado Saturno vith 
Domingo Sol Soclukan 
Lunes Luna tancoch 
Martes Marte viih 
Jueves Jupiter Soclukan 
Viernes Venus Joclukan 
Sabado Saturno viih 
Domingo Sol Soclukan 
Martes Marte viih 
Miercoles Mercury tancoch 
Juebes Jupiter Soclukan 
Viernes Venus Joclukan 
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[page 39-at right of the above table} Hun kal catac vaxac pel hab yan ichil 
lei hun canal lac, heix cabin 2aloc uxoc lac cabale caan cuc u xoc tu caten utial 
be nup hab latulah hun xoce caix chumpak canal tu caten lei lob hab pan canalo 
lai li cutal cab ben hun hab lei tu2a yan Domingo lo la tu pis ucha yal cabe. 

1628 ajfios lei hab yan yan uchi noh chac ikal ichil akab cahopi ik lub lalic 
cheob naob hebal canal tacobe lubi tumen ik. 

1629 afios lei hab uchci u hach satal nal tumen tah lic u tupul u uich kan tu 
be sak machan hi cimlah u tac choo sinlic sake cuchi latulah ti cupul manan ya. 

Hele en 19 de Abril de 1926 afios u lif{l} u yanal sah chac ni ten u pachob 
sati kax tu hanalob tu hach hi? yaxkin chacian u li{1} bai chocha cili. 

[page 40] He tulubul enero ti Juebese, matan u yan tal u lol cheobi utial 
cabobi bin yanac yax kini, bin yan yanac u kaxal hai binix chuplahac yoc haobi 
binix ti bi lac chapahole bi tulacal cah bin yan heb, bin patac yximi. 

He tulubul enero ti viernese utz kobal bin yanac chavac yax kini binix yanan 
chapahali bin yanac ya ichi pec ofl]}tzil u talel maokola (Motul: maoyocol, 
cruel and inhuman) lobi katunobi tumen numya bin talacob bin patac yximi 
dedili nahal yani. 

He tulubul enro ti sabado bi{n] yanac kintun yabili binix cohac ixim xani 
maix mac bin huch conic{h] >e2ili bin pat heb yximi, bin yanac choc uili lac bi 
poxe ti u cimlahal noxi cabobi, bin lub lahac kabil binix hokoc nucuch kak yokol 
uinicobi binix yanac cuhucobi u uich cheobi tulacal ocsahobe la, tulacal ocsahobe 
bin hauac, bin cimlahac yikil cabobi. 

He tulubul enero ti martese bin yanac u nohil tzanal tzani hox ti yahalcab 
ychil hab lac bin yan yanac ye eb bin yanac kintu yabil xan bin cohac yximi 
yetel co nolobi heix polochob ti cheme ma tu yabhal u nachalobi tumen numya 
bin maya cimil u nucil al mehe[{n]} lob ixmatan u pat-tal ixim 2e2ili bin yanaci. 

He tulubul enero ti miercolese u yutz hab utz ix yax kin xani bin utzac u bel 
ah tanlahobi bin yanac cuhucobi, bin yanac pah zubtali utz u cambal tabal 
cuxolali tumen ah ma cuxole bin chac uac lumi heix ah ximbalob y. ah numul 
beobe yan bin cimicobi bin cimlahac te tan celemobi ix kim pamobi y. palalobi 
binix yanac vih 2eili kinil te uinicobe bin cimicobi tumen ti culabul u kochobi 
tancoch bin pat heb yximi. 

He tulubul enero ti domingoe lic u yantal kintun yabili ca hatz u cah Dios, 
ixma can tancochi kin tancochi hex canal tacobe bin cabalac tulacal he va coxe 
ba y. ucha yan bal cheobe bin okocob tumen u kah bin pax lahac cabobi bin 
yanac yah paulob bin yanac ich ? kat ? bi, y. luum bal pakal bi lobe bin yanac 
bin yanac katun ? ti uinicob tumen xma o kelabobi binix u luc, u nah ol . . . numati 
bin xococ ti noh tzanil bin yanac tu kolal hi ? bin palac yximi tu yuk lalic. 
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He tulubul enero ti lunese bin yanac u 2a yatzilobi binix lubuc u hac u hach 
nohil chacil hai bin hach >i tu lumi bin yanac u nohol chapahali coxe u cuch 
binix ho ku ah calamat lai u tas ci uchci u cahaal kaknab tu cici pat-hal yximi 
ails 


Vassar CoLLece 
PoucHxeepsie, New Yorx 

















MAGIC AND MEDICINE IN PONAPE* 
S. H. RIESENBERG 


_ CURING of disease on Ponape resides in the hands of a group of 
specialists known as séw-n-wini and kati-n-wini. These are respectively men 
and women who have become known as successful curers and possessors of effica- 
cious medicines. Many laymen also possess medicines and are free to use them; 
they may eventually become séw-n-wini or kati-n-wini, but the terms are reserved 
for the group of people who have achieved fame in their profession. 

No social restrictions exist to becoming a medical practitioner. As with all 
specialties there is no organized body of members. The Ponapean pattern of 
modesty actually requires that a curer deny his skill, so it is difficult to see how 
any organization could arise. When called upon to lend his assistance a practi- 
tioner will decline at first to help on the ground that he is not skilled enough or 
will even deny that he is a séw-n-wini; at length he will permit himself to be 
persuaded, but after examining the patient he cannot admit knowledge of the 
disease or its remedy but must be further persuaded, until finally he accedes. The 
medicines, known as wini, are themselves secret. It is therefore only through 
spreading of word by other persons that a sow-n-wini can become recognized 
as such. 

A curer may also be recognized as a specialist in other fields; he may be 
simultaneously a sow-n-wina‘ni (sayer of spells and prayers), or a sow-n-katiyani 
(shaman), or a sow-pwe, sdw-n-kus€tip, or s6w-n-kasdw (soothsayer of various 
types). If he is an acknowledged practitioner in more than one of these fields 
he may be called by the term which indicates in which field he is especially 
renowned while he is, on a particular occasion, operating in another; but the 





1 Field work on Ponape, eastern Caroline Islands, between July, 1947 and January, 1948 
was part of the CIMA (Codrdinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology) project 
under the Pacific Science Board of the National Research Council. The phonemic transcriptions 
used in this paper follow the system of Dr Paul L. Garvin in his forthcoming study of the 
language of Ponape; all geographical terms and the two senior titles in each of the districts, 
Nanmarki and Naniken, are spelled according to the commonest usage in the older literature. 
Because of limitations of special type available, it has been necessary to use hyphens in native 
words in place of subscript arcs linking stress groups. For the same reason accents follow the 
vowels written as inverted c, inverted e, and epsilon; and r has been utilized for retroflex t. 
(Unintentionally epsilon is set above the line of type; this has no orthographic significance— 
Editor.) 
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distinctions between the various specialties are generally kept clearly in mind by 


the natives. 

A census of medical practitioners is not practicable because of the secrecy 
which is maintained and the modesty which prevents a Ponapean from admitting 
his skill at anything and because application of a specialist term to a person 
depends on the variable opinion of informants. The impression is that most prac- 
titioners are female and that their public recognition and fame come usually at 
middle age or past. Nevertheless, one of the best curers in Net is a boy of 
sixteen. 

Members of all three classes of Ponapean society—royal, noble, and com- 
moner—may become healers. Formerly a commoner could not employ a curer of 
a class higher than his, but the converse did not hold. This restriction no longer 


exists. 
ACQUISITION OF MEDICINES 


The term wini, although primarily the equivalent of our word “medicine,” 
is also used for concoctions or articles intended for magical purposes in fishing, 
agriculture, love charms, poisons, and so on. Most of the information to follow 


applies to all types of wini. 

Wini may be inherited, dreamed, bought, or discovered. In the case of 
inheritance the wini is taught to the new owner during the lifetime of the testator, 
but ordinarily the former must wait till his teacher dies before he can use it or 
else the teacher must give up rights to use it any longer; only one person is sup- 
posed to use it in any period of time, and it will have manaman (power) only 
when that man uses it.? Inheritance proceeds without definite rules, other than 
that it goes from one relative to another. Recorded testators of women include 
mother, mother’s mother, elder sister, classificatory brother, husband’s father, 
husband’s mother, and father’s sister; and, of men, classificatory sister’s husband 
and mother’s brother’s daughter. 

There is no payment when medicines are taught in this manner. But wini 
may also be bought, in which case yams, balls of sennit, clothing, or other articles 
may be used as currency. As with inheritance, after someone sells his wini he 
cannot use it again, since it no longer has manaman for him. Although a medi- 
cine is said to “belong” to a particular sub-clan when a member of that sub-clan 
dreams it, it may be inherited by a relative in either line, and may be sold to a 
member of another clan. 


2 However, if teacher and student live some distance apart it sometimes happens that they 
both use the same medicine. 
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A new wini is discovered when an animal which is sick is seen to go and eat 
of some plant. But the most efficacious medicine of all is that which is dreamed. 
Many people before dropping off to sleep concentrate on the hope that they will 
dream a medicine during the night. The Na‘npey® of Net, for example, strives 
every night to gain a new fishing wini, but has never yet succeeded; but some 
specialists are very successful dreamers. In the dream an ancestral ghost (ani) 
brings the wini and tells how to make it, what precautions to observe, what illness 
it is for, etc; the most important Ani in this respect is said to be one’s grandfather 
or mother’s brother. Then he continues to help by causing the wini to have the 
desired effect when administered. 

That the dreams tend to follow a pattern is evident from inspection of the 
methods of treatment and of the ingredients of the wini listed at the end of this 
paper. 

Often the sick man himself or his relatives will dream the medicine. Ten years 
ago Pilimon, who was nearly dead of sowmwaw-n-miskil-inta, dreamed on the 
third night of his illness that his mother’s dead sister came to him and revealed 
a new wini. By custom he could not make the medicine himself but had to tell 
it to a relative; he told it to Pisente, a classificatory father, who made it for him, 
and he was quickly cured. After Pisente died Pilimon gave the medicine to 
Christina, his classificatory sister; she has used it twice since, both of her patients 
recovering, and the medicine is said now to belong to her (see wini 14). 

The wini iself is usually composed of an infusion of portions of several plants, 
with the ritual number four predominating. After the curer has gathered her 
plants she takes them to a nearby stream, preferably to a place where the water 
is broken into riffles, and deposits her specimens on a flat rock. Then she pounds 
the plants to a pulp with a hammerstone, sometimes adding water, and lays the 
mixture on a rectangular piece of coconut cloth (in®pal), the edges of which 
she gathers together to make a little pouch and ties the neck about with a 
strip of hibiscus bast. The pouch is held under a riffle, then squeezed in the 
hand and the expressed juices allowed to drip into a container, which is ordinarily 
a half coconut shell (po*-n-tal). The patient commonly drinks the infusion, 
which is prepared afresh daily, for four days; then, after a one-day pause, for 
a second four-day period. Wéini are also prepared for eating and for external 
application, and non-medicinal wini are made and used in a variety of ways. 





3 This and other titles used in this paper are designations of rank; each of the five 
districts of Ponape (Net, Sokas, Matolenim, U, and Kiti) has two lines of ranked chiefly titles, 
headed by a Nanmarki and a Naniken respectively; each of the sections within the districts is 
similarly organized politically. 
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PAYMENT 

Payment for services of a sow-n-wini or kati-n-wini is called kéto’-n-wini. 
The patient’s relatives make an earth oven and prepare yams, breadfruit, fish, 
sometimes a pig, and give the food, as well as other articles, to the curer. A 
separate oven is made for each of the two four-day curing periods. The amount 
paid depends on the degree of satisfaction of the patient; if no payment is made 
the medicine will be of no avail the next time he is sick. Payments recorded 
include two baskets of yams for planting, fish, cooked food, and 5 yen; food 
and 5 yen; food only; 100 yen; a lava-lava; a pig in the case of a severe illness; 
4 yards of cloth and 3 yen; a dress; sponges, tobacco, and matches. Japanese 
often treated the native practitioners as pharmaceutical dispensers and would 
ask for specific medicines they had heard about; Luisa used to sell them her 
medicines at 1 yen a bottle. 

Some informants distinguish between koto*-n-wini and ilisap; kéto’-n-wini is 
payment for the curer, but ilisap is for the ani (ancestral ghost) who revealed 
the medicine in the curer’s dream (or, if it is a purchased wini, for the ani of the 
purchaser, since the old ani is finished with the wini after it is sold). One 
informant states that only the food given in payment is ilisap and is for the Ani, 
while the money, clothes, etc. are kdto*-n-wini, for the curer. 

If the patient dies some curers return the gifts, others do not; there is no 
tule. There is no punishment for a medical practitioner who loses his patient, 
but the relatives of the deceased will often say that he does not know his job 
and accepted the patient merely for the sake of the fee. 


DIAGNOSIS AND PROGNOSIS 

Sow-n-wini and kati-n-wini never become possessed. It is the séw-n-katiyani 
and lity-€n-katiyani who become possessed and, conversely, who do not cure 
unless they have the additional profession of curer. But the curers do have spells 
and prayers which accompany their wini; these are called wina‘ni. Very few 
curers will admit knowing any wina‘ni; most of them state that it is not “Chris- 
tian” to learn them, and that the wini alone are efficacious; but according to 
others no wini will work unless a wina‘ni accompanies it. Great secrecy is main- 
tained, and the wina‘ni are usually said inaudibly. 

There are specialists known as kati-n-wina‘ni and sdw-n-wina‘ni who cure 
entirely without the means of wini, using prayers, stroking, and laying on of 
hands exclusively. The prayers are addressed to various ani. 

The older kati-n-wini are said to watch during three acts in the preparation 
of their medicines—plucking leaves, pounding them, and wringing out the infu- 
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sion—for signs which will indicate the cause and affect the course and outcome 
of the illness and the efficacy of the medicine. But most modern curers simply 
try one medicine and if it does not succeed resort to another. If they are also 
specialists in one or more of the different forms of soothsaying they may use 
these means of diagnosis, or they may send the patient to such a specialist for 
his opinion. The forms of divination include folding of a°l&k leaves and scrying 
into a drinking coconut or into a vessel or kava or sea water. The shamans may 
diagnose during their seizures, and the samwaraw (priests) are said to have been 
able to divine merely by laying on of hands, but these functionaries are extinct. 
Certain wini are made whose use is solely for diagnosis (e.g., wini 2C). 


SORCERY AND DISEASE 


Black magic is called kaw. If there is jealousy for any cause between two 
clans, between two sub-clans, or between two individuals, one party will send kaw 
to the other and the latter will sicken and die unless the counter-agent and 
method of returning the kaw are known. There are two principal ways to send 
kaw: to bury a péyorr (a type of sennit lashing) or one or two river pebbles 
under a corner of the enemy’s house; and to burn dried coconut palm leaves or 
stems of coconuts and send the flame to the enemy. These articles are included 
under the generic term wini, but unlike curing and fishing wini there does not 
seem to be exclusive right of proprietorship in kaw. The pebbles are used only 
if the péyorr does not avail, and the flame only if neither of these works. The 
buried articles act in about a month’s time; the flame kills in a week but is more 
dangerous to use since it can be seen flying through the air, its source traced 
and counter-magic used. The kaw is sent and afflicts the enemy at dusk and again 
at midnight, never by day for fear of observation. It is said to cause “some- 
thing like a ghost” to enter the body of the victim. With each type of kaw a 
wina’ni is said. 

Kaw is described as a definite disease, whose symptoms are headache, pain 
in the limbs, and fever, resulting in loss of weight, weakness, and gradual decline; 
it may take other forms, however. The cure is both wini and wina‘ni (e.g., 
wini 39). 

There are also wini and wina‘ni for kasapal (“make return”) which is a 
method of causing the maker of kaw to become sick through counter-magic, by 
sending the kaw back to him; as he becomes ill his victim gets well. 

There is said to be another form of kaw, kali-nta (“trail of blood”), which 
comes by night; early in the morning the victim can see its track into his house 


in the form of drops of blood; there are probably other types as well. 
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Many people still know how to cause kaw; an active practitioner is Malon, 
who is also perhaps the last sow-n-kasdw (diviner) in Ponape who knows how 
to diagnose disease through scrying into a drinking coconut. If his diagnosis 
reveals some ordinary disease he sends the supplicant to a s6w-n-wini or kati-n- 
wini, although he knows many wini himself; but if it turns out to be kaw, he 
may treat the sick man himself. He obtained his knowledge from his father’s 
friend, the old Kro‘n-in-lé*taw, who taught Malon in return for presents of food. 
When the Nanmarki of Matolenim was sick from kaw during the recent war, 
people had seen fire flashing across the sky at dusk from the house of the 
Kro-puririn in Letaw to the Nanmarki’s house in Tamon. Malon cured the 
Nanmarki and the Kro-piririn died soon thereafter. He denies that he had 
anything to do with the Kré-puririn’s death or that he knows kasapal; however, 
people say that it is obvious that Malon sent the kaw back. 

About 1921 William of Kinakap had recently built a house and was pros- 
pering; Oleander (now the Namato-n-it®t of Matolenim) , according to William, 
grew jealous and buried a wini under William’s house. William became ill, had 
constant headaches, his joints swelled, and he developed nocturnal fevers. His 
step-father persuaded Malon to come, and the illness was diagnosed as kaw and 
cured by Malon. Since Oleander had learned the kaw from the son of Malon’s 
teacher, from whom the son in turn had learned it, Malon sent no kasapal 
(counter-magic) , because it was the same medicine. He feared to start a feud, 
which would have resulted from such an even balance of magical forces. After 
this the sister of Oleander met William’s wife on the road and they fought and 
tore each other’s clothes. Then William fought alone with club and stones 
against Oleander and five of his relatives; other people separated them. There- 
after Oleander’s sorcery did not succeed. Today they converse but are secretly 
enemies. 

The So-wan of Ore, who died in 1947, was sick early in Japanese times of 
lipwa’-n-awa-n-dram€s (“scratch of mouth of man”), a sickness apparently the 
same as or similar to kaw whose symptoms are general pain, stiffness, and swell- 
ing. The Japanese doctors were unable to help him. A flame had been seen 
coming from the house of two men in Ore, Kiti. Liapatawek, said to have been 
the greatest kati-n-wini in Ponape, was consulted. She made kasapal with the 
aid of the sick man’s two brothers; the two Ore men died suddenly a week later 
and the patient quickly recovered. It was not necessary to know who had caused 
the kaw, since it returns automatically to the enemy; the flame goes to seek him. 

There are many other forms of sorcery to cause disease, using wini and 
wina‘ni in most cases. A man might hand his enemy a bowl of kava over which 
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he has muttered a wina‘ni, and his victim will immediately fall ill, will shiver 
and bleed from the mouth and body passages, or perhaps get diarrhea. The Nos 
of Kiti was killed in this way. This is also done with cigarettes or food; many 
a man will accept food which is pressed upon him by a host in typical Ponapean 
hospitality but will throw it into the bush on the road home. A man can be 
blinded by siy€pil: this is done by washing one’s hands in water upstream of 
where the victim is bathing, while saying wina‘ni; when the victim washes his 
face he becomes blind. The present Wasay of Matolenim was blinded through 
such magic. The cure for this is kapey, a wini in which the victim laves his face. 
There are various forms of kap*twini, in which the wini is smeared on the knife 
which has cut someone, or a drop of blood is found and rubbed with the wini; 
the victim then dies. Wini are made which when rubbed on the clothes of an 
enemy, while a wina‘ni is said, produce sores on his body. If an enemy is 
observed to defecate in the same place regularly, a wina‘ni can be said while put- 
ting a stick of wood or the midrib of a coconut leaf into his old faeces; this will 
cause an incurable wound in his rectum, or he will get ulcers or continuous 
diarrhea till he dies. If a man finds that someone has slashed one of his trees 
he can put wini in the cut so that the vandal will develop a lame arm; or if 
someone has stolen a yam a certain wini put into the hole left in the ground will 
cause the thief to fall ill. If a woman has a trysting place in the bush with a 
lover, which her husband discovers, he burns the place while saying a wina‘ni; she 
and her lover will get ulcers and die. 

Protective wini which are drunk while saying wina’-ni are called k€’plol. A 
man gives these to his children or gets a specialist to give them; then evil wina‘ni 
will have no effect. There are numerous protective wina’ni to guard against the 
various forms of magic previously described. Today k®’plol wini are used against 


_ European diseases during an epidemic (e.g., wini 18C). 


DISEASE CAUSED BY SUPERNATURAL PUNISHMENT 


Any sort of punishment, whether in the form of disease or other misfortune, 
when visited on a man by supernatural beings or forces, is called riyala. Breaking 
a taboo (inopwi) results in riyala through the operation of manaman, which is 
a concept akin to the idea of mana. To protect a coconut tree known to have 
sweet milk from the casual passerby who would help himself, or any valuable 
plant, or a canoe, or a fish-trap, the owner of such objects would inopwi them by 
tying a coconut leaf around the tree-trunk or around a post; at the same time a 
wina‘ni would be said. If anyone disturbed the objects kiyawk (large ulcers) 
would result. Such riyala comes whether the inopwi is broken knowingly or 
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not. The sick man goes to a diviner or to a shaman who determines the cause 
of his illness and who it is that has been offended; then he must make a feast 
for the offended person at which time he asks forgiveness and gives food offer- 


Riyala need not come from the impersonal power of manaman only; the 
concept includes divine vengeance by a deity or ghost, who may take offense at 
a man and cause riyala because of a direct affront or because of failure of a 
commoner to fulfill his obligations to a chief or of someone to be respectful to 
an older member of his family. Some say that all diseases are punishment for 
such wickedness. Riyala is also visited by the clan deity on a person who has 
eaten his clan totem; a growth will develop on the miscreant’s eye. Or if a priest, 
in recounting the old legends, made a single mistake, he would die of riydla. 

The offended deity nowadays may also be the Christian God. In Spanish 
times Samuel Wetall’s wife’s father, a staunch heathen, was walking past the 
Protestant church at Tamon carrying a basket of food; in front of the church 
he stopped, bowed mockingly, and said, “Will you eat this food, O God?” 
Thereafter he sickened, his face rotted away, and he died. 

In this case there was direct affront to a deity, but a deity may also punish 
someone who offends a high noble, wittingly or not. When a Nanmarki or other 
high chief is angry at a man for neglect of observances of fealty, that man or, 
very often, his child will become sick, without the necessity of performance of 
any magic. A Nanmarki has his own 4ni, his clan deity or perhaps the ghost 
of one of his ancestors, who becomes angry when the Nanmarki does. This ani 
may be prayed to directly and asked to bring riyala on an offender, but oftener 
the result is achieved simply because the moods of the man and his spiritual 
partner are always in harmony. Nobody knows how the Ani can cause disease, 
but it occurs whenever the Nanmarki’s prerogatives are not respected, even when 
he is not himself aware of the disrespect. If a Nanmarki or a Naniken is not 
invited to a new-house ceremony to dedicate the house, and the owner sleeps 
there one night, the latter will die of riyala; likewise if a man catches a turtle 
or any of the fishes t€p, lapwit, mwa’n®r, or m®’rer, and eats it in the privacy of 
his family instead of offering these royal foods to the Nanmarki. Frequently a 
man will hasten to butcher a turtle in the canoe, as soon as it is caught, lest the 
ani think that the Nanmarki is going to be neglected. Failure to present first 
fruits brings the same result. 

As in the case of a violator of taboos the offender consults a soothsayer to 
ascertain the cause of his misfortune. Instead of a chief the person to be propi- 
tiated may be a clan or family head or the eldest of several siblings. The ani 
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of such a group cannot cause the senior member thereof to become ill because 
he is in harmony with that person and acts through him. True, it is the same 
ani for the junior members, but their relationship is conceived to be somewhat 
different, since the authority they possess is not the same. Such acts as taking 
things without permission from relatives, digging up their kava or killing their 
pigs, speaking disrespectfully to an older relative, cause anger which is trans- 
mitted to the ghost. It is not always illness that the ani visits on a disobedient 
or disrespectful younger member of a group of relatives. Early in 1947 the 
younger sister of the Na*npey of Net brought some pigs and chickens to Ponape 
from Mokil and failed to give any to the Na‘npey; as a result the chickens died 
and her biggest pig disappeared. Her reaction is revealing: she came weeping 
to the Na‘npey to ask him why he had had “bad thoughts.” 

From the symptoms of riyala in recorded cases it would appear that the term 
is used to indicate supernatural origin of any disease, which might in other cir- 
cumstances afflict someone without being riydla, and is not used to mean a disease 
in itself as in the case of kaw. Informants, when asked what are the symptoms 
of riyala, will give definite diagnostic criteria: in one case, constant diarrhea, 
swollen neck and throat till breathing becomes difficult, sometimes headache, 
aches in the joints; in another case, stomach ache with swelling, or pain and swell- 
ing of the neck. But they are usually thinking of specific cases of sickness which 
were afterwards diagnosed as caused by riyala. 

For propitiation three objects must be brought by the parents or other rela- 
tives of the sick person: kava, a dog or pig, and yams to be baked in an oven. 
The kava is laid before the chief or other offended person, and the animal is 
placed among the branches of the kava. Then the oven is made and the chief 
makes sakarti*ta, a special prayer to his ani for the offerers. Today many of 
the chiefs pray instead to the Christian God. 

Sometimes a ghost is propitiated directly instead of through a human me- 
dium. A diviner may determine that an illness is due directly to a family ani; 
the whole family then assembles by the sick man where they lay the food offer- 
ings beside him; then an old man or woman familiar with the proper procedure 
makes sakarti*ta to the ghost. As soon as the prayer is said, the sick man recov- 
ers. They bake the pig, pound kava, and all present, including the recent invalid, 
partake. Sakarti*ta is addressed either to the ghost that a diviner has found to 
be the cause of the illness or to the highest ranking of recently deceased relatives. 

A good ghost will cause illness only when he is offended, but an evil one will 
do it out of mischief; or sometimes a ghost will afflict a relative out of love 
because he wants the man to die and join him. There are specialists who know 
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how to lay ghosts, and others who know how to drive them to Panunant, the 
abode of the ani. Occasionally, after all wina‘ni fail, the living relatives of a 
plaguing ghost resort to the drastic measure of is®’ni, which is burning of the 
ghost’s mortal remains out of anger. No wini or wind‘ni are involved, the action 
is purely an emotional one. 

William’s mother’s brother (who was killed in a war with the Spanish) as a 
ghost used to visit William’s grandmother and give her advice and would punish 
the children for misdeeds. Sometimes he would cause a recent wound of 
William’s to throb all night, and then tell the grandmother why he had done it; 
William could hear his voice plainly in the night, he says. This case somewhat 
broadens the concept of supernatural sanction of authority, for here is a woman 
using her own dead son instead of an ancestor to reinforce her dominant position. 

Evil ghosts may be sent to afflict one by an ill-disposed séw-n-wina‘ni, who 
can secure control of a ghost if he notes at a funeral that the dead man’s rela- 
tives have not put a stone on the chest of the corpse and have not consulted a 
sdw-n-wina'ni about other precautions which should be taken on such an occasion. 
He makes wina‘ni to the dead man, whose ghost comes to him that evening; he 
sends it to the relatives to haunt them and bring illness upon them. The ghost 
can be laid only by propitiating the evil sow-n-wind'ni. 

There are also protective ghosts, ani-silipa. Everyone is supposed to have 
such a personal supernatural attendant, the ghost of a dead relative or ancestor, 
who accompanies one to prevent evil ghosts or Na*nsaw-€n-sét, the god of the 
sea, from harming him. 


DISEASES FROM OTHER SUPERNATURAL SOURCES 


Outside the pantheon of clan-gods falls Na‘nsaw-£n-sét, the sea-demon. He 
is believed to be the cause of many diseases; one especially, sowmwaw-n-nan-yak, 
is directly associated with him and often bears his name. He comes when there 
are European diseases too and gives his own disease besides. It is said that 
although lisulus (tetanus) was formerly the commonest disease on Ponape, 
sowmwaw-n-nan-yak is today. 

Na*nsaw-£n-sét is described as tall and thin, of black complexion, and smelling 
foul like the mangroves. He gives his disease to a woman he wants to marry. He 
will leave half a mangrove-crab for her to find and she becomes afraid and knows 
that Na*nsaw-£n-sét wants her. Usually a desire to eat the crab comes over her 
and if she succumbs she falls ill. An overwhelming urge then comes to return 
to the mangroves again and again, and always she finds crabs, which she craves. 
At night she will flee to the mangroves in quest of Na‘nsaw-£n-sét; or in her 
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sleep he will appear and induce her to come, and she will dream of intercourse 
with him. 

The female counterpart to Na‘nsaw-£n-sét is his sister, Liton-®n-méylan, who 
gives the same disease to men she wants to sleep with. She is described as comely 
by men who have recovered. 

Na‘nsaw-£n-sét also afflicts children and fishermen, for he is in the sea as well 
as in the mangroves. His victims are always lucky at fishing. But he is easily 
routed; when a wini is given he wants his human paramours no longer. Wini 
alone, without wina‘ni, are said to be efficacious. 

Limételan, the Sow-n-kawat clan ani, is said to drive men crazy and to give 
them fatal sickness. She carries a basket of samwi fish, the Séw-n-kawat totem, 
and offers them to men she meets on the path, and if one accepts he dies. Or she 
appears in the guise of an irresistibly beautiful woman and lures men into fol- 
lowing her, and just as they are about to seize her she disappears. Or she lets 
them take her, and in the middle of intercourse she vanishes. Many Japanese 
are said to have fallen victim to her. Such men become insane and die. Likant- 
réyrey and several other ani are said to have similar traits. 

The séw-k€lay, who are wicked trolls living in holes in the earth, may, like 
Na‘nsaw-£n-sét, cause pains in the joints and other illnesses. 

In various places there are tabooed stones which are dangerous to sit upon ot 
even to touch. They bear the names of specific diseases which they are able to 
transmit, such as tik€tuk (leprosy), liyon-mat (elephantiasis of the legs) , dsol- 
mat (elephantiasis of the testicles) , pwéypwey (insanity.) Touching some stones 
cures illness; other stones were efficacious formerly through the medium of prayer 
by priests. 

SOUL-LOSS 

Soul-loss (sé‘la nf'ni) rarely occurs to grown people, but is frequent among 
children. An evil ani will take a child’s soul which has fled from his body when 
he was suddenly frightened by an animal or person, by a sudden awakening, or by 
a fall from a height or into water. The symptoms of this disease are cessation of 
growth, night frights, crying, inability to eat, emaciation; ultimately the child 
will die. The family of a stricken child offers kava in a community house to the 
family ani; a sow-n-wina‘ni or kati-n-wina‘ni is called who diagnoses the condition 
by wina’ni, not by divination, and recommends a curer to treat the case, or makes 
the wini himself if he knows it. The soul can also be brought back by wina‘ni 
alone. For this a garland of flowers is put on the head of the child, who is 
brought to the place where it fell into the water, if that is the cause of the 
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ailment, and shown its reflection while a wina‘ni is said; or if the frightening was 
due to some other cause the practitioner puts his hand on the child’s breast and 
says the wina‘ni. 
DISEASES AND TREATMENT 
1. lisulus (“jumping”) —tetanus. 

wini A (Informant, Florentina): 1. karr€r, any species; scraped inner 
bark; 2. ayaw, scraped inner bark; 3. 2°s, a dried leaf; 4. ni* w® yra, scraped 
inner bark of young tree; 5. a‘l&k, chewed terminal buds. Each of the five 
ingredients is made into a little package with a piece of white cloth and the 
patient is stroked with each in the order listed. Stroking is in one continuous 
movement, beginning at median point of hairline at the forehead and proceeding 
down to glabella, along right eyebrow and down cheek to gonial angle, along 
horizontal ramus of mandible to chin, under chin and down neck in median line 
to sternum and laterally along right clavicle, down lateral side of right arm to 
ends of fingers; back up medial side of right arm to axilla and down right side 
of body to toes. Then left side is done similarly. In changing from right to 
left side the package must be taken some distance out from the right foot and 
crossed over at that level. At thumb and big toe the medicine is pressed under 
the nail. After all five packages are used for stroking they are put into warm 
water and squeezed, and the resulting infusion is drunk. 

wini B (Informant, Prince): karr€r-m®*-rik; inner bark boiled in a 
tea-kettle, infusion drunk. Administered three times, before eating, for one day. 
This stops the convulsions. 

wini C (Informant, Kerman): 1. ka*peyr; this is an herb which grows 
in three-stem bunches, one stem of which has two leaves; two such stems are 
wrapped in two 2's leaves, the bundle is pounded, put in a piece of cloth, and 
squeezed into about an inch of warm water. Patient drinks the infusion four 
times during one day; if he does not recover, another day of treatment follows. 
2a. ni‘, two leaflets; 2b. karr€r-m®*-rik, inner bark; 3a. 4*l&k, two terminal 
buds; 3b. 2°*n-€n-pa’-n-le, a piece of root is split and part of inner matter scraped 
out; 4a. taro of a certain variety whose roots grow in water; root is split, part of 
inner matter scraped out; 4b. ayaw, rootlets. The two members of each pair 
(ingredients 2, 3, and 4) are pounded together, wrapped in cloth, and the three 
bundles rubbed on patient in order indicated. Stroking begins at top of head, 
proceeds forward in median sagittal plane nearly to hairline, then back half-way, 
then to right of median plane for about one inch, then left for same distance; 
then down almost to glabella, to right above supraorbital ridges and across temple 
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to nearly top of ear, down right cheek to gonial angle, along side of mandible to 
chin, back on under side of mandible and down neck to right clavicle, along 
clavicle to shoulder and down lateral side of right arm to thumb. The bundle 
is carefully tucked under thumb nail, brought back up medial side of arm to 
axilla, then down side and leg, being careful to go medially of patella, to big toe 
where again it is tucked under the nail. Repeated for left side, beginning above 
glabella. Then beginning with the chin the bundle is brought in median line 
down neck and chest to a point above navel, then to right around navel almost to 
upper part of right groin; then resuming at the point above navel to left almost 
to upper part of left groin. There is no four-day period of treatment. 

wini D (Informant, Aleseyta) : one young 2's leaflet pounded, wrapped 
in an in€pal or cloth, dipped in warm water and squeezed; the juice is drunk only 
once. No rubbing over the body because a false move means death to the patient, 
and Aleseyta will not risk it. 

2. sowmwaw-n-nan-yak (“disease of mangroves”). 

wini A (Informant, Christina). Symptoms: paleness, headache at high 
tides which diminishes as water recedes, pains in limbs, a fever which does not 
show on a thermometer, constant vomiting. May also involve an ulcer on leg 
which will not heal, or constant itching of skin, or coughing. Patient does not 
want to take the wini, always craves mangrove crabs. Principally diagnosed by 
dreams of Na*nsaw-£n-sét, the sea-demon. The Naniken of Sokas was given this 
medicine by Christina for a skin disease the Japanese doctors could not cure; 
he quickly recovered. 1. lama*k, an even number of terminal buds; 2. kitew, an 
even number of leaves; 3. timwir, an indefinite number of blades of this grass, 
from which the earth must be washed; 4. ita*-n-w€l, an even number of terminal 
buds; 5. 9°*n-lap, a piece of root. The number taken of ingredients 1, 2, and 4 
must be the same. All five ingredients pounded together; put in an inpal, and 
a little juice squeezed into the palm of the kati-n-wini’s hand and drunk by her 
to avoid catching the disease, then the rest is squeezed into a po’-n-tal (half 
coconut shell) or cup and given the patient to drink. It is squeezed four times; 
then the balance of the container is filled with water. Drunk several times a day 
for four days, then after a day’s pause for another four days if necessary. 

wini B (Informant, Aleseyta). Symptoms: primarily yellow eyes, also 
yellow skin. Patient is cold, angry, dislikes people around him, runs away, often 
cries, refuses medicine. Considerable variation of symptoms; one patient had 
swelling of the limbs and constant fever. 1. ita*-n-w®l, four leaves; 2. 
pa’ten-£n-kowa'lik, two plants; 3. timwir, two terminal buds; 4. 2°*72-Tik, a 
small piece of root; 5. matew, a small piece of the outer bark. All five ingredi- 
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ents are pounded together, put into an in®pal, and squeezed into a bottle or 
po-n-tal and drunk, one bottle a day, for four days; repeated, with one-day 
intervals, for four-day periods until cured. 6. itlaw, a handful of leaves are 
pounded with water, put in an in®pal, squeezed, the juice smeared over the body 
at the same time that the infusion made from ingredients 1 to 5 is drunk; the 
bitter juice is disliked by the sea-demon. Aleseyta has cured many people, the 
last one Martin, who got the disease fishing; she gave him the medicine eight 
times. 

wini C (Informant, Elisu). Symptoms: headache, vomiting, fever, loss 
of appetite, yellowish eyes. Diagnosis is by means of: 1. ko ty, four leaves are 
pounded with water, put in a container made of two folded leaves of a type of 
sawa and poured on the patient’s head. If the patient shivers, weeps, or runs 
away, the disease is sowmwaw-n-nan-yak; if it has not yet taken full effect he 
only shivers. 2. 2°), roots are pounded and grated over a vessel of water; the 
sediment which accumulates at the bottom is dried into a yellow powder. 
3. Unidentified fungus, which grows on breadfruit trees. Ingredients 2 and 3 
pounded together, put into two leaves of tin which are wrapped together and 
wrung out with water; resulting infusion is drunk several times daily for four 
days. 4. Te *-n-si‘lote, leaves are pounded without water and put on a fallen 
breadfruit leaf which is then rubbed into the palms of the hands, soles of the 
feet, angles of the elbows and knees, arm-pits, and groins of the patient. This 
is done three times a day for four days. Then, after a one-day interval, repeti- 
tion of the whole course of treatment for four more days. 

3. sowmwaw-n-wo6l (“disease of man”) —gonorrhea. 

wini A (Informant, Apilayn): 1. kara*ra, inner bark; 2. 2°*n2-rik, a 
piece of root about one inch long. The two ingredients are pounded together 
and the liquid squeezed out; as much as possible is drunk for two successive 
four-day periods, with a one-day interval between. The bark must be gathered 
before sunrise. Neither kati-n-wini nor patient may eat before preparation or 
administration. Many Japanese came to Apilayn for treatment in preference to 
their own, painful remedies; all her patients, native and Japanese, recovered. 

wini B (Informant, Florentina): 1. rapuk, fruit is pounded, put in an 
in®pal, the fluid squeezed into an inka (a taro leaf with its edges tied together 
to make a cup). 2. tin, the raceme is mashed, put in an in®pal, the fluid squeezed 
into a bottle. These two fluids are drunk in the order indicated for two successive 
four-day periods if necessary, with a one-day interval between; further treatment 
if necessary. 

wini C (Informant, Andreas: not a Ponapean medicine, given to 
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Andreas by a Malay man) : liméyrpon, four whole plants are taken, early in the 
morning before leaves open; collector must not let his shadow fall on plants; 
roots are washed and whole plant boiled in water and the bitter infusion drunk 
daily until recovery is effected. 

wini D (Informant, Luisa): 1a. tin, up to twenty terminal buds, de- 
pending on strength desired; 1b. 2°*n2-rik, a piece of root; 2a. raw, a handful 
of terminal buds; 2b. 2°72-rTik, a piece of root; 3a. ni* we ya, four pieces of 
stem of young leaf, as big as a man’s thumb; 3b. te kotek, several leaves. Each 
pair of ingredients pounded separately, put in an in€pal or cloth, juices expressed 
into a pé*-n-tal. The three medicines are taken in the order indicated, a pé’-n-tal 
full of each. Cure is effected in one day; some twenty Japanese and many more 
natives have used this; all recovered. 

4. tinsaw-m® t&k (“back ache”) (Informant, Andreas): wini is same as 3C. 

5. kdko*-n-m€ t&k (“joints pain”)—said to be rheumatism (Informant, Nal- 
laym of Net): 1. kiyop, leaves; 2. we ypul, leaves; 3. i*law, leaves; 4. grated 
coconut meat. The leaves are cut up fine, wrapped up in an in€pal or cloth with 
the grated coconut meat and a stone previously heated in a fire; then rubbed 
over the painful area. 

6. m€néy-tik (Apilayn) or pa‘san (Concepcion) —pains after childbirth. 

wini A (Informant, Apilayn): 1. omp, twenty-four leaves; 2. lika’m, 
eight leaves; 3. m€ tey, two leaves; 4. pwa’k®t, two terminal buds. All pounded 
together, wrapped in an in€pal, the liquid expressed and drunk for two four-day 
periods with a one-day interval between. 

wini B (Informant, Concepcion): 1. ko law, eight terminal buds; 2. 
w® ypul, four young blossoms; 3. rupuk, one fruit; 4. lika’m, four leaves; 5. 
kitew, four leaves; 6. w® y-n-m? rr, four terminal buds; 7. omp, a large number 
of leaves; 8. péypey-aram€s, a large number of leaves; 9. lipat-o-mati, a large 
number of leaves. Same preparation and administration as wini 6A. 

7. m€ t&k-o rukiti (“pain stop”)—cessation of labor during childbirth (In- 
formant, Florentina): uluy-tn-kiyéyl; four half-inch pieces of the stem are 
given to the woman to chew and swallow. Pains then resume. 

8. a*nsow-n-li*-pa’n-n® yrik (“time of woman will bear”)—medicine used to 
hasten childbirth (Informant, Takio: a Ngatik medicine): ke law, bark is 
scraped from roots of an old tree, pounded, the juices squeezed with an in®pal 
into a bottle of water, drunk during childbirth. 

9. wini-En-n® yrik (“medicine of birth”)—given after childbirth to strength- 
en a woman (Informant, Takio: a Ngatik medicine) : kipar, bark of young roots 
is scraped off, the juice squeezed out with an in€pal in water, drunk for oue day. 
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10. ma*-n-war-mowi (“age of canoe sinking”) —continuous menstruation. 

wini A (Informant, Magdalena): 1. omp, blossoms; 2. matew, inner 
bark. Pounded together, wrapped in in€pal, liquid squeezed out, drunk in two 
four-day periods. Proved efficacious in one case in three days. 

wini B (Informant, Florentina): 1. kara*ra, inner bark; 2. dyaw, inner 
bark; 3. w® ypul, inner bark; 4. r€-ta*kay, a grass, the whole plant. These four 
are pounded together, put in an in€pal, liquid squeezed into container, drunk for 
two four-day periods. After bleeding stops a ball of scraped inner bark of 5. 
ka*riyéw is inserted into the vagina and renewed as often as the cooling and 
astringent effect diminishes. 

wini C (Informant, Andreas): 1. itlaw, a large number of leaves are 
put into a large kasak (wooden tub) full of hot water, and the patient sits in 
the infusion; 2. ka*riyéw, a whole plant is pulled up, the earth washed from the 
roots, and the roots scraped up to the level at which the trunk entered the 
ground; 3. w ypul, one scraped root. Ingredients 2 and 3 are put in an 
in€pal, the juice expressed into a bottle, and drunk for four days. 

11. p2*son (“foundation”)—“something is upside down” in female sex- 
parts, causes pain (Informant, Takio): w€ ypul, a handful of bark is scraped 
off the roots and put in a breadfruit leaf which is tied into a bundle and cooked 
in the embers of a fire; then contents removed and squeezed with in€pal into a 
container of water. Drunk for two four-day periods if necessary, with a one-day 
interval between. 

12. kaw®“la-lisé-yan (“destroys pregnancy”)—an abortifacient (Informant, 
Takio) : 1. pwa*k®t, six, eight, or ten terminal buds; 2. i*law, a handful of leaves. 
Pounded together, squeezed with in®pal or cloth. One bottle of liquid is sufh- 
cient. Effective up to three months pregnancy. 

13. sowmwaw-n-lim> 7£m2y — “consumption” according to informant 
(Prince) , but symptoms are shivering, discomfort, paleness, coughing, discharge 
from sex organs; Prince says his partial paralysis is also this disease: kayk®s-in- 
yak, outer bark scraped, pounded, squeezed with in®pal into a cup, drunk three 
times daily, before meals. Cures in about a week. 

14. sowmwaw-n-muskil-inra (“disease of vomit blood”) (Informant Chris- 
tina). Symptoms: vomiting with blood, bleeding profusely from nose and 
mouth. This may come suddenly to an apparently healthy person, who there- 
after weakens rapidly and soon dies: 1. ko law weyra*ta, four young terminal 
buds; 2. ripuk, four young terminal buds; 3. half a ripe coconut; 4. 2°, a 
piece of root; 5. the milk of a young coconut. Ingredients 1 and 2 are pounded 
together; the coconut meat is grated and mixed in; then 2°y root is added. The 
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mixture is put between two 2°7 leaves, which are wrapped up and put in a fire; 
the cooked contents are then put in a piece of cloth and squeezed into a cup of 
green coconut milk; what is left of the milk must be thrown away so that no 
one else may drink of it. The sick man himself must dip the cloth-bundle into 
the coconut milk and squeeze it. The wini is drunk several times daily for three 
days, and repeated a second three days if necessary. There must be no eating 
before drinking the wini. Christina’s most recent patient, Welli, recovered in 
three days of treatment. 

15. sowmwaw-n-li* (“disease of woman”)—a stomach or womb ache (In- 
formant, Florentina): 1. lika*m, twelve leaves, rolled between the palms; 2. *p, 
two leaves. Both wrapped in an in€pal, water added, the liquid pressed out into 
a container. Drunk for two four-day periods, no other fluids taken. 

16. sswmwaw-n-w6l (“disease of man”)—severe stomach ache, peculiar to 
men. 

wini A (Informant, Florentina): 1. k€ p-in-dyr, six or twelve leaves; 
2. 3°n, a piece of root. Pounded together, put in an in®pal, the fluid squeezed 
into a bottle, drunk for two four-day periods if necessary, with a one-day interval. 

wini B (Informant, Takio: possibly a Ngatik medicine): 1. itn®t, the 
central ribs of four leaves; 2. ké*nok, four joints of one scraped stem. Pounded 
together, squeezed with an in€pal into a container of water, drunk three times 
daily for four days; a second four-day period, after a one-day interval, if 
necessary. 

17. manta (“flux”)—stomach ache and diarrhea (Informant, Takio): 1. 
so’m, inner bark; 2. karrer (variety “lemon”), inner bark; 3. 2°s, indefinite num- 
ber of leaves. All pounded together, squeezed in an in€pal into a glass of water; 
drunk several times daily until recovery. 

18. p® k-inra (“defecate blood”) —dysentery. 

wini A (Informant, Florentina): ni* w€’yra, inner bark from the root 
crown is pounded, put in an in€pal, the juice expressed and drunk for four days. 

wini B (Informant, Christina): ka’-n-pwil, a handful of inner bark 
pounded and squeezed with an in€pal into a bottle of water. Drunk several 
times daily for four days, repeated if necessary. 

wini C (Informant, Christina)—a preventive for epidemic p® k-inta: 
1. grated coconut meat; 2. ays, the grated meat of the nut. Equal amounts of 
the two ingredients are mixed, made into a ball and eaten. Taken only once. 

19. sowmwaw-n-salon-m® tek (“disease of ear ache”). 

wini A (Informant, Christina): w® y-n-m2 rr, two or four terminal 
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buds pounded, put into an in€pal or cloth, the fluid squeezed into the ear. No 
four-day treatment involved. 

wini B (Informant, Christina): bark of breadfruit tree roots scraped, 
put into an in®pal, the fluid squeezed into the ear; as many applications as nec- 
essary. 

20. m€’ tk (“pain”) (Informant, Andreas). Heart-attack, according to 
Andreas: very severe pain in thoracic region, often death resulting in half an 
hour. w€ ypul, four young fruit with flower petals still attached chewed well 
and swallowed. Stops pain at once. 

21. tok-E’n-new (“stab of New-fish”)—a wound caused by stepping on a 
Poison Scorpion fish (Synanceja verrucosa). 

wini A (Informant, Apilayn): a°l&k, a number of leaves pounded, 
dipped in sea-water, and wrapped in fallen breadfruit leaves; the bundle is put 
in an open fire till hot, then opened and the wounded foot pressed to it until 
it cools. If pain continues the bundle is re-warmed and the application repeated. 
Pain disappears in perhaps an hour. 

wini B (Informant, Apilayn): 1. w€ ypul, the stipules (small aborted 
leaves); 2. so’m, the rind of the fruit, shaved off. The two ingredients are 
pounded, treated identically as with wini A. 

wini C (Informant, Andreas). Rubbing the wound with the gall and 
liver of the fish which caused the wound. Not as effective as the following. 

wini D (Informant, Andreas) : w* ypul, two stipules heated in fire and 
applied to wound whole. Stops pain in ten minutes. 

22. lup (“cut”)—any wound (Informant, Takio): 1. ni* w® yra, eight 
young rootlets, about two inches long; 2. in?, the leaves of this plant grow in 
three parts; only the central part is collected, eight in number; 3. w€ ypul, two 
leaves; 4. coconut oil; 5. kitew, eight pieces of the stem, two inches long; 6. 
ayaw, eight pieces of the root, two inches long. Ingredient 1 pounded, put in a 
clean cloth, squeezed over the wound so that the juice drips into it, until the 
bleeding stops. Then ingredients 2 and 4 are wrapped in ingredient 3 and put 
into a fire; when hot the in? leaves are removed and plastered on the wound, 
bandaging over with cloth; removed after one hour and No. 1 used again. If 
wound swells or pus forms ingredient 5 is pounded, put in a cloth, dipped in hot 
water, and squeezed over the wound. Then No. | used again. Finally No. 6 
pounded and squeezed, in a cloth, over the injury, to make the edges of the 
wound draw together. This is repeated as necessary. 

23. wini-€n-méw-lol (“medicine of bruise inside”)—to assuage pain of a 


bruise. 
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wini A (Informant, Takio): 1. liwas; 2. we ypul; 3. it; 4. a'k; 
5. ké*nok. A handful of inner bark scraped from the te pen (the lowest part of 
the trunk, near the ground) of Ingredients 1 and 4 and wrapped in an in€pal. 
A few stalks of No. 5 are gathered from stony areas (it grows on trees and 
earth too, but must be collected only from stones). A little salt water is put 
into a bucket before sunrise, a heated stone added, the wrapped in€pal is put 
on the stone, and the ké*nok heaped over the in€pal. Then the in®pal is removed 
and rubbed over the bruise till the pain is gone. 

wini B—p€ l-inra (blood-letting) (Informant, Naniken of Net): a 
tool called yi*-n-pakow (“tooth of shark”) or ka*i, made of an 4°l&k handle 
with a shark or barracuda tooth lashed to its end, is tapped against the bruise 
to allow “bad blood” to flow out. 

wini C—cupping (Informant, Naniken of Net): paper is burned in 
a tumbler which is immediately cupped over the wound to draw out “bad blood.” 
This is not native; source may be missionaries; it is pre-German. Andreas has 
seen Ngatik natives use this often. 

24. raw&k—sprained ankle (Informant, Christina): ko law wé®yrd*ra, an 
indefinite number of terminal buds pounded, put in a cloth, the bundle dipped 
in water and rubbed over ankle repeatedly till better. Also for sprained wrist. 

25. éwla—open wounds (Informant, Elisu): the inner bark of a breadfruit 
tree is scraped off with a pilik (shell-knife) and wrapped in a piece of cloth 
which is squeezed to let the liquid run over the wound; continued until wound 
heals. 

26. kens (ulcers) or kiyok (large ulcers), both apparently yaws (Informant, 
Elisu) : ni* w’yra, the juice of the rind of young “red” coconuts is pressed out 
by hand into a small glass and applied to the sores with a chicken feather several 
times daily till they heal. 

27. kil-sarawi (“skin holy”) (Informant, Florentina): apparently shingles; 
consists of little blisters which break and become open sores; starts on the abdo- 
men or shoulder and progresses around body in a belt about three inches wide. 
If a complete circle is made the patient will die. 1. ka*r€-mat, leaves pounded, 
put in a cloth, juice expressed and applied to affected area to cool it. 2. kis®-rik- 
may, fruit pounded, put in a yellowed breadfruit leaf which is folded and tied 
together, then roasted on a fire; contents removed from leaf, put in a cloth and 
fluid pressed out on the blisters or ahead of their line of progress in order to 
arrest them. These two remedies are applied in the sequence indicated. No four- 
day periods; used until cure effected. 

28. mas-pi'nan (“eye pus”) (Informant, Florentina): infection of the eye; 
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pus, inflammation, inner surface of eyelid feels rough. The stem of a young coco- 
nut leaf scraped, put on a dried young banana leaf which is folded into a little 
package, water added. The liquid is squeezed out and put into the eye for four 
days; a second four-day treatment if necessary. 

29. mwa’‘lil—various types of headache. 

wini A (Informant, Magdalena): pa*y-w€r; young rootlets (rhizoids) 
pounded and wrapped in an in€pal which is kept in a half-coconut shell of water; 
this is squeezed and the liquid allowed to drip from the kati-n-wini’s downward 
extended thumb on to the patient’s head several times daily for as many days 
as necessary. 

wini B (Informant, Naniken of Net): a piece of cloth is rolled on the 
leg to a pencil’s thickness and ignited; a karr€r leaf, “lemon” variety, is laid on 
the aching area and tapped with the glowing end of the roll. Also used for 
backache. 

30. A disease of children’s mouths, native name not obtained, said to be 
Stomatitis (Informant, Magdalena): coconut oil is stone-boiled in a wooden 
vessel. The hot stones and constant stirring precipitate a butter-like sediment 
called l62r, which is given the child to eat. 

31. kili-n-way (“skin foreign”)—“tringworm,” probably Tinea circinata: 
Tuk€*-n-kili-n-way; method of use not obtained. 

32. €n£n (Informant, Magdalena): painful abscess, with burning and sup- 
purating; usually on finger or toe. 

A. wini-£n-kapu (to halt progress of abscess): tin, terminal buds 
pounded, wrapped in a piece of cloth, the bundle dipped in coconut oil, and 
tubbed gently over the abscess. 

B. wini-En-kam€'san (to open abscess): 1. pwa’k&t, fruit is pounded 
very fine and put on spot thought to be center of abscess; then 2. w® ypul, ter- 
minal buds, not pounded, put like a plaster over abscess and left. This cools 
and opens the abscess. 

C. wini-en-ré yrey (to dry and heal abscess): d*pwit, inner bark 
scraped with a pilik (shell knife) and wrapped in an in€pal; the liquid squeezed 
out into a pé’-n-tal and cooked over a fire. When cool, a feather or sponge is 
dipped in and touched to the abscess. These three treatments are used till desired 
effect is obtained; no four-day periods. 

34. kil (Informant, Apilayn): a children’s disease; child is thin, has no 
appetite, does not grow, cries continually, often feels hot at night. 

wini A. 1. t© lok-£’n-w€l; 2. a*pwit, fallen leaves; 3. r&-ma*y-kol, term- 
inal buds; 4. paréyso, leaves; 5. w y-n-m? rr, leaves; 6. m® y-n-awé, terminal 
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buds; 7. kitew, leaves; 8. ni* w® yra, rootlets. All eight ingredients pounded 
together, put in an in®pal, the liquid squeezed out into a bottle. The child drinks 
as much and as often as he can for four days. After a one-day pause the 
kati-n-wini prepares: 

wini B. 1. ka*riyéw; 2. kist-rik-ma*y; 3. ke-mp-t'n-iyal; 4. mwek. 
Terminal buds of all ingredients pounded together and administered like wini A 
for the second four days. 

35. wini for a child who has no appetite (informant, Emma). 

wini A. 1. mwat®l-£’n-yak; 2. r€-inra. The two plants chewed by the 
mother and transferred to the child by oral contact. 

wini B. 1. kis€-rik-ma*y, two or four terminal buds; 2. a*pwir, two 
fallen leaves; 3. mwk, two or four terminal buds. Pounded together, squeezed 
in an in®pal in water, and allowed to drip into the child’s mouth from the mother’s 
thumb. 

36. wini-£n-koson€ ti likant (likant, “uterus,” also term of address for royal 
and noble females and female deities) —to cause conception (Informant, Ani- 
bel): 1. ka'pir-en-likant; 2. liwek-re-n-lol. Pounded together, squeezed in 
in€pal, drunk by women shortly after marriage. 

37. wini-en-katuk-pa‘n-n¢ yrik (“medicine of halts will bear”)—a contra- 
ceptive (Informant, Anibel): ka*tar leaves pounded, squeezed in intpal, liquid 
drunk. 

38. lipwa*-n-awa-n-aramts (described on page 411; “scratch of mouth of 
man,” i. e., caused by verbal means) (Informant, Anibel): 1. bark of an uniden- 
tified tree; 2. coconut meat. Bark removed with shell knives by practitioner’s 
son who removes shirt and backs up to tree; area of bark removed is enclosed by 
outline of enemy’s figure previously scratched on tree by practitioner. Mixed with 
coconut meat, put in a taro leaf with a hot stone, and rubbed over the patient. 

39. kaw (described on page 410) (Informant, Malon): 1. lamark, four 
terminal buds; 2. ita*-n-wl, four terminal buds; 3. ka*-n-pwil, four rootlets; 
4. kiy2p, four rootlets; 5. kara‘ra, four roots; 6. another plant, a vine, name for- 
gotten by informant, four roots; 7. ni‘, four roots and four very young blossoms; 
8. yamwa'n, four ilinut (“growing parts, near roots”). All ingredients pounded 
together, coconut milk added, squeezed into a pé*-n-tal with an in€pal; a hot stone 
is put in the pé*-n-tal and the liquid is drunk for two four-day periods, if neces- 
sary, with a one-day interval between. 











a'lek 


a‘pwit 
ayaw 
ays 
i‘law 


inét 


in? 
It 
ita’-n-wé] 
ko'law 

ko law weyra’ra 
ka*-n-pwil 
ka‘peyr 
kapir-n-likant 
kara‘ra 
ka*r€-mat 
karr€r 

karr€r-mé *-Tik 
kavtar 
ka‘tiyew 
kayk€s-in-yak 
ké-mp-€ n-iyal 
ke p-in-ayr 
kipar 
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BOTANICAL IDENTIFICATIONS * 


Rhizophora sp. 

Saccharum spontaneum Linn. (referred to by 
Dr Wm. R. Bascom, in Vol. 8 of the U.S. 
Commercial Company’s Economic Surveys, 
1946, as Miscanthus sp.) 

Macaranga kanehirae Hasokawa 

Ficus sp. (aff. F. carolinensis) 

Parinarium glaberrimum Aubl. 

Clerodendron inerme (L.) Gaertn. 

Scaevola Koenigii (according to Hambruch, 
vol. 7, Ergebnisse der Siidsee Expedition, 
1908-10); occurs on Ngatik and other 
atolls, probably not on Ponape 

unidentified; occurrence as preceding 

unidentified; occurrence as preceding 

Flagellaria indica Linn. 

Hibiscus tiliaceus 

a “red” form of H. tiliaceus 

Garcinia ponapensis Lauterb. 

unidentified 

unidentified, possibly same as ka*peyr 

Myristica hypargyraea Gray 

Coleus blumei Benth.* 

generic term for Citrus 

Citrus aurantium Linn.* (?) 

Cyathea nigricans Mett. (?) 

Ixora carolinensis Hosokawa 

unidentified, possibly refers to a portion of the 
a*k tree 

Psychotria carolinensis (Val.) Fosberg 

Dioscorea sp. 

Pandanus sp. 


4 Identifications are by Dr Raymond Fosberg, University of Hawaii, except those marked 
with an asterisk which are by Marie C. Neal, B. P. Bishop Museum. Where specific identification 
is in doubt a question mark is used following the specific name. The codperation of Edwin H. 
Bryan, Jr, Honolulu Officer of the Pacific Science Board, National Research Council, in securing 
identifications is herewith gratefully acknowledged. 
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kis-rik-ma*y 
kitew 
kiyop 
ko'nok 
ko"*ye 
lama’k 
lawat€wat maror 
lika*m (or lika*tow) 
liméyrpon 
lipat-o-mati 
luwas 
liwek-re*-n-lo] 
matew 
mé tey 
me y-n-awé 
mwatel- n-yak 
mwék 
ni* 

ni* we yTa 
omp 
77 


2'*n-Tik, 2'*n-lap, 2*n-kol 


2 *n-En-pa’-n-le 

os 

paréyso 
pa‘tén-En-kowa’lik 
pa'y-wer 
peypey-aram€s 


pwa'két 

raw 

r€-inta 
r€-ma‘y-kol 
r€-ta*kay 
sawa 

so’m 

te katek 

te lok-e’n-wel 


Melastoma marianum Naud. 
Polypodium scolopendria Burm.f. 
Hymenocallis littoralis (Jasq.) Salisb. 
Piper ponapense C. DC. 
unidentified 
Vanilla sp. (near V. anomala Ames & Wms.) * 
Centella asiatica (L.) Urb. 
Ipomoea digitata Linn. 
Phyllanthus niruri Linn. 
unidentified 
Ochrocarpus excelsus (Zoll. & Mor.) Vasque 
unidentified 
Cinnamomum carolinensis Koidz. 
Hibiscus abelmoschus Linn. 
Artocarpus altilis variety 
Humata banksii Alst. 
Glochidion aff. ramiflorum Forst. 
Cocos nucifera 

a “red” form of C. nucifera 
Ipomoea gracilis R. Brown 
Curcuma sp. 

varieties of Curcuma 
Zingiber zerumbet (L.) Sm. (?) 
Coelococcus amicarum 
unidentified 
Taeniophyllum petrophilum Schltr. 
Marattia mertensiana (Presle) C. Chr. (?) 
unidentified; “Menschenhaar” fern, according 

to Hambruch 

Procris pedunculata (Forst. f.) Wedd. 
a species of bamboo 
Paspalum orbiculare Forst. 
Digitaria sp. 
Eleusine indica (L.) Gaertn. 
Colocasia esculenta 
Bruguiera conjugata (L.) Merr. 
Hoya sp. possibly Hoya australis R.Br. 
unidentified 
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timwir 
re *-n-si‘lote 


tin 
ruke’-n-kili-n-way 


d'lun-£n-kiyéyl 
wé y-n-m9 rr 
we ypul (also mwé ypul and 
wompul) 
yamwa'n 
University or CALiIForNiA 
Berxecey, CALIFORNIA 


Paspalum vaginatum Sw. 

Vigna marina (Burm.) Merr. 
Cordyline terminalis (L.) Kunth.* 
Cassia alata Linn. 

Premna integrifolia Linn. 

Davallia solida (Forst.) Sw. 
Barringtonia racemosa (L.) Blume 


Morinda citrifolia Linn. 


a type of banana 
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